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THE CARDINAL'S PAWN. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Srunnep by the magnitude of the 
disaster Carnation stood, watching 
the slender defiant figure marshalled 
by her captors towards the Ponte 
della Paglia. The awe brooding over 
Venice, as the shadow of a volcano 
broods even through its slumber over 
the villages at its foot, had generated 
in the crowd the panic which the first 
tremulous pulse of flame from the awak- 
ening mountain breeds. The Piazza 
had grown empty, the pigeons, flutter- 
ing down from the jaspers and por- 
phyries of the great porch, were 
mincing self-consciously over the 
rare space, tame as courtesans, with 
calculating, seeking eyes. 

With hasty steps Carnation turned 
aside, plunging with the instinct of a 
wounded creature into the fathomless 
shadows of the five-vaulted porches of 
the church. The leathern curtains 
fell like a blow behind her, as, her 
face hidden, she pressed into the dark- 
ness of the interior, the darkness 
moulded into the form of a cross. In 
a recess shrouded in gloom the woman 
cast herself in abasement beneath the 
radiant risen Christ in the vaulting, 
stretching pitiful healing hands in 
blessing over the blackness below. 

“Dear Christ,” she sobbed, “ Thou 
hast conquered! Long years ago I 
vowed in my wickedness that, since 
my prayer had not kept the man I 
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loved better than my soul with me, 
prayer of mine should never again 
knock at Heaven’s gates. But Thou 
art the stronger, Thou hast forced me 
to my knees! Be merciful, oh, be 
merciful, save my darling from the 
Lion’s Mouth!” the words, echoes of 
a half-heard, half-forgotten chant of 
some girlhood’s holiday, dropped with 
a terrible significance from a Vene- 
tian’s lips. “Born of woman, save 
her! Let the wail of a woman’s 
misery pierce through the sweetness 
of the lutes and citherns in Thy 
paradise! Save the girl who has 
thrilled the old wound in my heart 
with the old pain, —the pain of love! 
Thou who died a cruel death for 
others, let me ransom her life with 
mine ; if one must die, let it be me, 
me, me!” 

Exhausted by her vehemence she 
lay still, the tempest in her sinking 
into a strange peace. The image of 
the Christ in the mosaic above looked 
down upon her in grave unchanging 
sweetness, the serenity of conquered 
self; but the anguished woman saw 
another vision, a Man, by the chrism 
of Gethsemane King of the world’s 
suffering, standing at her side. A 
certain sensation of fellowship grew 
upon her in the moments before she 
rose to her feet, freeing her from the 
maddening fancy of life as of a cage 
barred with the world’s injustice, which 
had driven her into the church. 
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That the prayer of her ignorance 
would be moulded to the prayer of 
her need was the hope that cheered 
her. 

As Carnation stepped out once 
more into the light, her eyes blinked 
involuntarily at the flood of colour on 
which, like a city of cloud, the Piazza 
with its white vista of palaces seemed 
to swim,—the blue of the wide lagoon 
stretching out into the distance like 
the sky itself. Few of the frightened 
crowd had straggled back even yet, 
and the pigeons flaunted unmolested 
over the ground. As Carnation looked 
however, they towered up in startled 
flight, their movement imitated in its 
abruptness by the model. “Is it to 
learn a secret trick of fence that you 
tryst a handsome lad to the top of 
the Campanile?” she whispered very 
softly. 

Mark Talbot, pale and haggard- 
eyed, swerved distastefully aside, 
flinging off the hand Carnation had 
laid on his sleeve. One or two by- 
standers raised a jeer. Carnation 
laughed unsteadily. “ La, I’ve inter- 
rupted the gallant,” she said, looking 
over her shoulder as she moved off. 
“Lovelorn poet he, spinning out of 
the cobwebs of his brain a song to 
the mistress that neither sunset nor 
sunrise have brought him. La! and 
songs are so hard to write nowadays 
when the women have such names to 
rhyme to, Bradamante or—Fiamma ! 
Yet Fiamma might be made to chime 
with amo, if the gentleman has wit 
to follow up a hint.” 

She lounged off, humming the 
syllables of Fiamma as she left the 
Piazza behind. She went slowly, 
conscious of footsteps that gained 
speed with the narrowing streets, till 
at last they shot forward, bringing 
the Englishman shoulder to shoulder 
with her. 

“You come from her ?” 

Carnation paused before she 


answered. The shrewd eyes that 
found faces as legible as dial-plates, 
questioned the one before her with 
anxious jealousy, the jealousy of 
a forest-mother watching a stranger 
approaching her cub. The survey 
was short, and the woman spoke as 
to a comrade. 

“True man, true friend, true 
lover!” she said. “ That’s the trefoil 
of love, but, by my chopines, the 
man’s the one that’s wanted to pull 
the lover out of the mud to-night! 
Yes, I come from your Fiamma, and 
yet she has gone from me.” 

“Where, in God’s name ?” 

Carnation nodded at the fierce 
question. “He rings true as the 
Doge’s medals,” she muttered, diving 
with a quick gesture into the feature- 
less alley leading to her house. Inside 
the doorway she turned again. “The 
Ten is the stronger name in Venice,” 
she murmured; “ask your question 
of them.” 

Through the gloom a hard panting 
came to her ears, as a dog in the 
leash pants to be on the prey. 
* When?” 

“ To-night in the sunset. We had 
come to the Piazza to seek tidings 
of you, guessing that you would quest 
yet awhile round the trysting-place 
she had named to you,—there the 
messengers stole upon us.” Carnation 
sprang forward as though to shake 
the man before her into action. “To 
work!” she gasped. ‘“ To-morrow 
they will judge, and no one will be 
made prophet in Venice for telling 
the end of one judged by the Ten.” 

Talbot shook himself like a man 
casting off the horror of a nightmare. 
“ But will not the Ten find they have 
flown their hawks at the wrong 
game?” he said. “ You who know 
so much must know for whom the 
damsel is masking in Venice; even 
I, with nothing but my wits to help 
me, have made my guess. When the 
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Ten find no more of a man than the 
breeches about the prisoner they’ve 
trapped to-night, will they not let her 
go?” 

Something like, yet terribly un- 
like a smile, flitted over Carnation’s 
pale face. “The Ten, who have a 
poor gondolier done to death for a 
rough jest on their majesty, forgive 
being fooled by a disguise! The Ten, 
who watch against intrigues with 
Spain as a spider watches in its web, 
see nothing in a mysterious stranger 
moving in disguise through Venice ! 
The Ten, who have proclaimed it 
death for Pietro Bonaventuri and 
Bonaventuri’s kin to the seventh 
generation to set foot on their 
boundaries, let his sister go free?” 

“Faith, I'll swear on my sword 
then that the Ten won’t be asked 
to judge this case,” returned Talbot. 
The gaiety of a man about to lead 
a forlorn hope rang in his hushed 
tone, moving like a fresh wind through 
the chill fog of Carnation’s despair. 
“There is one in a fine palace on the 
Grand Canal, who wouid not for all 
her hopes in this world and the next, 
—though, fegs, the last promise no 
great harvest !—that the Ten should 
see hide or hair of the prisoner they’ve 
made to-night. To accomplish that 
will be my share in this mystery- 
play that’s staged in Venice, but 
your part bids fair to be harder. 
You must devise ways and means of 
getting this Fiamma of ours out of 
Venice, since the great lady I spoke 
of is set upon her death, and her 
conscience is tender to nothing but 
scandal.” 

Carnation shook her head. ‘“ Now 
God grant there be no hitch in the 
play!” she said. “To me, Venetian 
and knowing the power of the arm 
of the Ten as a baker knows his 
weights, your part seems to be 
hardest, but about it for love—not 
of the saints but of your lady-bird. 





Give me but half an hour to summon 
one whose wit is needed for such a 
pinch as this.” 

““Meet me then at the Stone of 
Banishment,” interrupted Talbot. 
‘Wait for me there; I will not fail.” 

He was gone, striding through the 
dusk and shaping straight for the 
landward side of the Trevisani Palace. 
A gleam came into the blue eyes 
glancing towards the narrow water- 
ways arched, beyond view, by the 
covered bridge already christened by 
the ready-witted Venetians the Bridge 
of Sighs, but the buoyant footsteps 
did not slacken, as Talbot mentally 
rehearsed the announcement of his 
news to the Capelli, whom he had 
not seen since she sent him forth the 
day before to learn her enemy’s fate. 

An unusual air was apparent in 
the palace that the Englishman 
entered. Preparations for a feast 
were evidently on foot in the lower 
regions ; servants in the haste of a 
sudden emergency were hurrying here 
and there, the Venetian accent 
mingling with the more liquid Tuscan 
of guests seemingly enjoying the 
entertainment of the servants-hall. 
Guests seemed to be the order of the 
day, for the great saloons of reception 
appeared to be the core of the 
excitement prevailing, lackeys and 
pages flitting ceaselessly through the 
anterooms. ‘Talbot passed on quickly, 
plunging boldly into the corridor 
leading to Bianca’s rooms, now light 
with many torches. 

As he had already guessed, the 
apartment was deserted. Through 
the anteroom he caught sight of the 
bedchamber, bed and couch, seats 
and presses strewn with the litter 
of a fastidious though hasty toilet. 
Candles of myrtle-wax flickered in 
branches of amber, and in their light 
a necklace of great emeralds gleamed 
from an open cabinet like watching 
eyes, fascinating the young man as 
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he stood in the angle of a screen of 
painted leather, seeming to mock 
him of his long vigil. For the vigil 
was long, long as the night must seem 
to the prisoner trapped somewhere in 
those dungeons not many yards away. 
At the thought of the vivid, gallant 
young creature caged at last, Talbot’s 
teeth grated on the silence. Nothing 
but the dogged English patience could 
have fought the lover’s fever, as hour 
after hour dragged by and the woman, 
who in all the length and breadth of 
Venice alone could help, delayed. 

Yet she came, sooner after all than 
he had dared to hope. Talbot drew 
himself sharply to attention, as a 
woman’s laugh stole out of the dis- 
tance, and a soft rush of footsteps 
came along the passage. Fearing the 
curious eyes of a waiting-woman, the 
man moved further behind the tall 
screen. 

But the figure which flung the 
door to behind her, was no waiting- 
woman’s. Almost bewildered, Talbot 
found it hard to recognise the young 
widow whom, except when she had 
stolen upon him in their last inter- 
view, he had always seen in the 
black decorum of the cappa. The 
Capelli’s fair hair was unbound, 
streaming in crisped ringlets over the 
exquisite neck, showing the whiter 
for the transparent golden veil that 
professed to hide it. Ropes of pearls, 
matched to a miracle, hung in coil 
after coil over the short-waisted bodice 
to the hooped skirts of cloth of silver 
seamed with diamonds, their colours 
at play like Northern Lights, as 
Bianca whirled in a sudden mad 
pirouette, tossing her beautiful arms, 
bare under their wide sleeves, above 
her head. 

“Triumph!” she laughed softly. 
“* Ah, I queened it royally to-night ! 
No wonder those Florentines whispered 
to each other that no statelier Grand 
Duchess would ever set foot in the 


Pitti presence-chambers!” She swept 
her hands together, sinking in a curtsey 
to her reflection in a huge mirror, 
‘** Hail, Altezza!” she cried. 

The superb figure bending in the 
triumphal arch of the curve of its 
white arms, seemed frozen in its 
attitude. The screen had given up 
its secret. 

“Tf you wish never to be Grand 
Duchess, scream ! ” 

Talbot slipped the bolt of the 
anteroom and beckoned the woman 
into the inner chamber. With the 
instinctive self-command bred of long 
hypocrisy, Bianca followed him, the 
stare of terror still in her wide eyes. 

“The worst is upon us,” the man 
said curtly. “ Your enemy lies to 
night in the Wells of the Ten.” 

The beautiful woman in her shining 
robes visibly shrank bending, cower- 
ing, till she sank on the knees that 
seemed no longer able to support her. 
“Tonight!” she whispered. “ To- 
night, as I listened to the compliments 
of the Grand Duke’s ambassadors !” 

She set up a low whimpering moan- 
ing, broken by Talbot’s lifting her 
unceremoniously to her feet. “Hush!” 
he said. “You told me yesterday 
you were lost if the Ten came to 
speech with—” he hesitated, but 
the Capelli filled up the pause with 
a shivering breath. 

* Lost,” she repeated dully, “ lost, 
when three days more and I could 
have snapped my fingers in his face! 
Three days more and the Ten, aye 
even the Doge himself, would have 
gone too far for turning back; the 
shame that would fall on the freshly 
made daughter of the Republic would 
be shame of theirs, as such to be 
cleverly hushed up. Ah, had I but 
taken flight yesterday as I was minded 
to do, as I would have done but for 
Cassandra’s message, warning me to 
let neither hope nor fear lure me 
from Venice! The sorceress—” She 
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withdrew herself from Talbot’s arm, 
her malignant smile curving the still 
quivering lips. “Crippled Cassandra 
the sorceress! The Lion’s Mouth will 
not disdain such a dainty tid-bit, even 
from the hand of the disgraced 
Capelli!” 

She flung up her arms at the last 
words, reeling back with a wild low 
laugh. As if the golden network 
stifled her, she tore with frantic hands 
at her bosom, flinging the pearls by 
handfuls on the floor. The rounded 
cheeks, about which the disordered 
ringlets hung like the snakes of a 
Medusa, twitched painfully ; the blue 
eyes reddened ; the mouth, grown livid 
and distorted, gasped for air. 

Talbot, standing keenly observant, 
saw that the crisis of her fear was 
upon her, sweeping all considerations 
before it. He had waited for that 
moment. ‘ Without courage you are 
lost past praying for,” he said. “ Yet 
the crown of a Grand Duchess, your 
own dainty life, are worth a bold 
stroke.” His strong hand held the 
writhing creature, his steady eyes 
compelled her look. The clocks over 
the canal without struck midnight. 
“The day of your doom dawns,” he 
said slowly. 

“What must I do?” the shivering 
lips had twice formed the words 
without the power of sound. 

Talbot bent his head to whisper : 
“Do you dare to steal your father’s 
seal?” 

She stared at him, bewilderment 
replacing the terror in her eyes. 
Talbot’s voice had the steadiness with 
which a player nerves his hand to 
stake his all on a throw. “Do you 
dare it?” 

“ When?” 

“Now, if ever! The moments are 
freighted with your life.” A con- 
tempt, intensified by the thought of 
Fiamma’s courage against all odds, for 
the crouching cowardice at his feet, 
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mastered his impatience. “ Better 
send for a priest that Death, when he 
comes, may see you keep good com- 
pany, madonna,” he said with a biting 
sneer, but Bianca had risen to her 
feet. 

“T dare!” she said, and almost in 
the saying it, she had glided from the 
room, leaving the young man satisfied 
with his play. The seconds were 
leaden-footed. Talbot wondered at 
the absence of servants, but guessed 
at a fear to intrude on a capricious 
mistress’s whim for solitude. He had 
not heard a footfall when he started 
at a hand laid on his arm. Bianca 
had stolen on him with cat-like 
stealthiness, and was silently holding 
out the gold signet of the Capelli. 

Talbot grasped it before he spoke. 
“We are playing a dangerous game, 
madonna,” he said; “nothing less 
than the forging of an order from the 
Capelli’s self for your prisoner’s secret 
release to-night !” 

Into the pale disordered face at his 
shoulder crept a strange light, the 
smile of an enemy shortening a dagger 
for the death-stroke. 

“His release through the sack!” 
whispered the Venetian. 

The man gave back a sudden step. 
A thought of gagging and binding 
the creature planning midnight mur- 
der, of escaping with the signet that 
wielded a power in Venice only second 
to that of the Doge, of making a dash 
for it with the released prisoner, sang 
through his brain; but the impossi- 
bility in his English blood of lifting 
a hand against a woman stayed him. 
Yet Fiamma must be saved. 

“Ink and parchment are here,” 
whispered Bianca, misinterpreting his 
momentary hesitation. 

“Dead men tell no tales but written 
words do, madonna,” Talbot objected 
quickly. “Best let me whisper a 
message into the gaoler’s ear, with 
the sight of the signet to back me.” 
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The Capelli stood thinking. “A 
signet might be a stolen one,” she 
said at last; “and we cannot risk a 
gaoler with a conscience sending to 
ask if the matter was thus and thus. 
Whereas with a slip of parchment 
signed and sealed, though his con- 
science were a hair-sieve, he could 
not cavil.” 

She stretched out a white hand to 
him, bending a look subtle with sug- 
gestion on his face. ‘“ You said just 
now that we are playing a daring 
game,” she whispered, “and you told 


me my stakes with brutal truth. 
What are yours?” 
“TI play the game for love, 


madonna,” answered Talbot, with an 
odd pleasure in the truth of the 
avowal startled by the sinking of the 
blue eyes under his. 

The Capelli leaned nearer. “ The 
game may fall toa bold player yet,” 
she said softly, with a gesture faintly 
indicative of surrender. “ Play boldly 
now!” 

Talbot dared waste no further time. 
His face was set and stern as he bent 
over the blank parchment, signed in 
square slanting letters CAPELLL 

“Its whiteness will bear another 
message than the passport which I de- 
signed when I procured it yesterday,” 
murmured Bianca, with an exultant 
ring in the words. “Write!” She 
leant familiarly on his shoulder, 
breathing into his ear as the serpent 
must have breathed his suggestion of 
the first sin. “ Drown secretly, and 
before sunrise, the prisoner denounced 
to-night.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Five minutes later Talbot was out 
under the sky diapered with stars. 
He looked towards them with a 
certain curiosity. “I suppose that 
when dawn blows those candles out 
T myself shall have been snuffed into 
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darkness,” he thought, keeping on 
with swift firm steps towards the 
Piazza where he had appointed to 
meet Carnation. As he approached, 
the block of porphyry known as the 
Stone of Banishment, two figures 
detached themselves from the shadow 
that lay about the church like trailing 
draperies. 

“By my chopines, you would be 
a good messenger to send for Death, 
safe not to fetch him in a hurry!” 

*“ At least I have brought him, 
madonna,” returned Talbot. 

“What's your meaning ?” 

“A life for a life. It’s the rule of 
the Gospel and should be good enough 
for us surely.” Talbot tried to speak 
lightly. “The Capelli deems that 
secrets are safest with dead men; I 
bear in my bosom an order to let the 
prisoner yonder pass in a sack to the 
keeping of the canal.” 

att ty 

At the moan so full of agony, 
Talbot laid a firm warm hand on her 
shoulder. ‘Not a hair of her head 
shall be touched! This parchment 
will bring me to speech with the 
gaoler, and if a purse of gold does not 
have full weight with him,—pardon 
the plainess of a desperate man—he 
will be the first Italian of that feather 
I shall have clapped eyes on in my 
travels.” 

* Not a boatload of gold would 
hearten a Venetian to beard the Ten,” 
his hearer broke in despairingly. “ If 
it were but one man,—but you have 
to lay your account with a half dozen 
of underlings— ” 

“Who have tongues long enough 
to hang the gaoler who fails to carry 
out an order, but happily not eyes 
keen enough to see the face of a 
prisoner over whose head the sack has 
been drawn. My plan is this. The 
sack must have its victim, but even 
before it has passed out to the depths 
of the canal Fiamma shall be standing 
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free under these stars. I know you 
will carry out your undertaking of 
conjuring her out of Venice into 
safety, and as for me,—why, ’tis but 
giving the sweet soul in a lump the 
life vowed to her instead of living it 
out day by day in her service as I 
had thought to do.” 

The model caught his hands with 
a quick sob. ‘“ Blessings on the bed- 
chamber where you first saw the 
light!” she cried in a wavering be- 
tween tears and a tender smile. 
“Yet what a zany is man to think 
that bare life is such a blessing to 
a woman that she would be glad to 
make a bargain of it at the price of 
her lover’s blood. Our Fiamma is at 
least not cut from that cloth, and if 
you make a jump out of life in the 
way you've planned so snugly to your- 
self she will follow on your heels as 
swift and as sure as night follows 
day. No, no, you will live happy 
years with your sweetheart yet, while 
here’s a lodger for the sack to your 
hand, and one who for long enough 
has found life too heavy a pack not 
to welcome a chance of shaking it 
off.” 

Before Talbot could speak the 
second figure in the shadow had 
stept forward, showing the tall cap 
and gabardine of the snail-gatherer. 

“Angel Azrael has not beckoned 
yet,” he said with a half-reproachful 
tone to Carnation. “If the maiden 
has not lost her courage in the prison 
she can save herself alive.” 

“What is your plan, old man?” 

‘‘T was born in Venice,” said the 
Jew with apparent irrelevance. “From 
my youth up I have learned to swim 
and dive in its waters like the wild 
ducks of Murano; more than once in 
the daring custom of the swimmers of 
our Ghetto, have I dived for the gold 
ring thrown in the idolatrous spousals 
of the sea, and brought it up in my 
teeth.” 


“Prate not thus, a’God’s sake,” 
broke in the Englishman. 

The snail-gatherer drew nearer, and 
the three figures held a whispered 
conference in the shadow. The Jew 
was the first to move, making for the 
streets at the back of the Merceria, 
but Talbot and his companion re- 
mained where they were, staring out 
over the lagoon, as it heaved through 
the darkness like some giant kraken 
circling the world with its coils. 
Carnation shivered once. “ Night is 
mask and domino for the earth, and 
under that domino strange pranks are 
played,” she said. 

Talbot felt for her hand and held 
it in a warm grasp of comradeship. 
“Tt’s not the only domino that cheats 
us from seeing things as they are,” he 
said with a remorseful memory of his 
uncharitable judgment on Carnation 
herself in the strange dress affected 
by her. ‘Sometimes the devil him- 
self masks as a saint till a false step 
reveals his cloven hoof, and sometimes 
a true heart goes unguessed at under 
a rough hide.” 

Carnation rose hastily; through the 
darkness she had descried the tall 
figure of the Jew approaching them. 

“The order, and then quick to 
your post with Ben-Levi!” she whis- 
pered grasping at the parcel the 
messenger held out to her. With 
incredible swiftness she had adjusted 
black robes over her own with their 
licence for nightly wanderings, and a 
black veil and some feminine touches 
completed the assumption of the 
unquestioned respectability of a wait- 
ing-woman. She had grasped the 
parchment from Talbot and flitted 
away before he had mastered an 
amazed impression of a newcomer on 
the stage. 

The snail-gatherer gave his faint 
weary smile. “To fool others, one 
must fool oneself first,” he observed, 
moving towards the Piazza with 














Talbot, alert at his first step. “ Never 
a hypocrite juggles the people into 
taking black for white and white for 
black, until he has trained his own 
eyes to see things, not as they are, 
but as he chooses to think they are. 
My mistress has learned the trick of 
a good actor, and for the moment she 
thinks herself the waiting-woman she 
would have the gaoler think her.” 

Talbot chafed at his companion’s 
philosophies, as he chafed at his 
measured pace. His brain seemed on 
fire as the two traversed a few yards 
of the ground, soft still with recent 
floods, towards the bridge command- 
ing the walls of the dungeons,—the 
Wells in the popular speech. In the 
shadow of the bridge was moored a 
boat, in which the men took their 
places. 

But to Talbot’s mood his body alone 
seemed to be seated in the formless 
darkness. His spirit had recrossed 
the Piazza, had caught up the demure 
figure advancing upon the arcades of 
the Doge’s palace, till the two,—the 
man in spirit, the woman in flesh— 
stood before the grating in a low- 
browed doorway. Now, Carnation, 
now! Carnation raised her hand and 
knocked, waited and knocked again. 

A wicket, level with her eyes, was 
slid open. The model’s face was 
veiled, and her Venetian accent told 
nothing. ‘“ A message for the master- 
gaoler.” 

“The master-gaoler is in bed with 
his wife like an honest man.” 

“ ‘Wake him, then.” 

“ Morning is the time for waking.” 

“And night the time for secret 
messages.” 

“Secret messages ! 
do you bring?” 

“The shepherd made a lock for 
the fold, and taught the wolf the trick 
of it,” retorted Carnation. “ When 
secrets are sold in the market-place 
I'll give you the first bid for mine.” 


What token 
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The janitor retired muttering. 
Like earth on a coffin-lid, the minutes 
fell, till there came a fresh voice at 
the grating. ‘“‘ What’s your business 
with me, madonna?” 

Carnation looked quickly up. The 
face, chequered by the wicket-bars 
in the light of a cresset burning 
somewhere behind them, was haloed 
in every Venetian’s eyes, by the 
sinister fame of the Keeper of the 
Prisons. ‘“ You are alone?” she 
asked. 

“ But for God and you, madonna, 
and to tell truth, willing enough to be 
rid of the last at this time of night.” 

Silently the woman drew from her 
bosom the little scroll. She held it 
close to the grating, outlining with 
her finger the word Capelli. 

The gaoler stooped his head for- 
ward, and read it twice or thrice. 
“Tt seems that the First I named in 
our Trinity a moment agone is the 
one to be got rid of,” he muttered, 
obeying Carnation’s sign to unbar the 
door with a hand that seemed to shake. 

The lamp flickered with the wind 
that entered with the model. It 
baffled the man’s scrutiny. “ Who 
are you in the Fiend’s name?” 

“One enough in the confidence of 
the house to bear a message like 
that,” said Carnation coolly. “ But 
a carrier-pigeon might be that, you'll 
say, and speak truth, if there were 
not two halves to every whole. The 
half of my errand was for your ear, 
and that you’ve had; but the other 
half is for the ear of him spoken of 
in yonder parchment.” 

The gaoler stared at her incredu- 
lously. “ Which of us is mad?” 

“The one who will not do the 
bidding of that name.” Carnation 
pointed again to the signature of the 
slip which she still held. “ What, is 
it such a great matter to take a heavy 
purse, and give me five minutes’ speech 
with one of your caged birds ?” 
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“Tis against the laws,” the man 
protested obdurately. 

“They who make the laws can 
treat themselves now and then to 
the breaking of one,” insinuated 
Carnation, drawing nearer. “ Are 
you sure none can play eavesdropper 
to us here?” 

The gaoler raised the cresset above 
his head, darting its light on all sides 
into the darkness. “ No one.” 

The woman came closer still. 
“No need to ask you to guard my 
secret, friend, unless you have no 
mere use for your own life,” she said 
very softly. “Understand, some- 
times a woman thinks twice before 
dooming a husband to death.” 

“A husband? What woman?” 

“Pietro Bonaventuri — Bianca 
Capelli.” 

The man leaped back as though 
a chasm had opened at his feet. 
“Those names must not lie together 
in any mouth nowadays, friend. 
They would be a spell to work 
mischief, to work—hey presto! the 
vanishing of the great Duke who is 
coming a-courting to our Venice. 
The Ten must not hear those names.” 

Lower and lower dropped the cau- 
tious voice. “ And a father will do 
all things for a fair daughter whom a 
Grand Duke fancies, even to setting 
seal on such an order as you saw just 
now. But,—a wife will do some- 
thing for a husband too; that is why 
I am here to-night.” 

“Why ?” 

“To bring such an order safe home 
again, if I can but wring from the 
prisoner an oath not to blare in the 
beards of the Ten to-morrow a con- 
fession more deadly than the seven 
deadly sins.” 

“ And if you cannut ?” 

Carnation held out the parchment 
scroll. Her hand did not shake as 
the gaolér took it, turning it in 


minutest examination. The sign- 


manual of the Capelli answered all 
doubts dumbly. 

“? Tis not once or twice that the 
gossips have whispered that men die 
not so handily in the nick as Bona- 
venturi,” he said at last in a hushed 
voice. “ But are not halters to be 
bought out of Venice, that he must 
journey here to run his head into 
one ?” 

“Sometimes a man will barter his 
life, aye, and his soul, for revenge,” 
answered Carnation laconically, hail- 
ing with a wild heart-leap the warder’s 
selection of a key from the bunch at 
his belt. He moved off, Carnation 
with him. 

The wash of the tide filled up the 
pause before the next words were 
spoken. In the darkness, shattered 
in one spot, by the flame of their 
lamp, the man’s hand, palm upward, 
was visible. ‘The purse, mistress,” 
he whispered, “ it should be heavy, to 
match the penalty of so much as chip- 
ping the laws of the Republic.” 

“Of being caught chipping,” the 
model corrected, as Talbot’s gold 
changed hands. 

The gaoler weighed it, and fitted 
the key into a lock. “The length of 
a pater is all I can give you, ma- 
donna,” he said, as Carnation stumbled 
through a door turning on a swivel 
and down a couple of steps into 
blackness. 

“No noise, little heart!” she 
whispered to the void. “ Carnation 
is here.” 

Two passionate arms were flung 
round her in the darkness, and sobs 
like a frightened child’s heaved the 
breast pressed to hers. “ You have 
seen him? Oh, tell him my last 
breath shall be a whisper of his name ; 
tell him to let a thought at times drift 
out of his past of the Italian girl he 
loved through a summer night! Tell 
him that,—not that his love made me 
turn coward at the last ; I would not 
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have wept but for the dreadful dark- 
ness ; I will be brave when to-morrow 
they bring me out to die.” 

“Be brave to-night,” Carnation 
whispered. “For his sake, be brave 
to-night.” 

* To-night ?” 

“Hush, I must go in an instant. 
Listen ; they will come, the gaolers, 
when I am gone, to cast you into the 
canal without. For the sake of the 
man you love, waste not a moment in 
struggling, but before the sack closes 
draw a deep breath and hold it while 
they thrust you through the slide. 
You will touch the water only to find 
yourself in your lover’s arms.” Car- 
nation’s hands gripped like steel. 
“Obey me! Obey, for I swear on 
my dead husband’s soul, if you drown, 
your lover shall follow you, I myself 
will denounce—” 

There was the creak of a rusty 
swivel. Carnation vanished through 
the door, thrusting the parchment 
into the gaoler’s hand. ‘“ Water to- 
night and fire hereafter!” she cried 
wildly, pushing past the gaoler. 
“The dog is contumacious, master ; 
the order stays with you.” 

Confounded and amazed, Fiamma 
stood on her dungeon-floor. What 
mocking dream had visited her? Had 
she indeed strength to do as Carna- 
tion said? Must she not shriek as 
the gurgling water closed above her? 
That shriek might cost Mark his life! 
Carnation had thought well before 
uttering her threat, a threat to brace 
the ardent heart’s courage when 
thought of self might have merely 
palsied it. And Fiamma knew the 
reckless Venetian well enough to be 
sure she would keep her oath. 

The door creaked again upon its 
hinges. Fiamma stepped to meet the 
summons with head erect, a young 
paladin facing defeat like victory. 

There were steps behind her in the 
darkness, as they sprang on her taken 





off her guard, a deeper depth of dark- 
ness enveloping her struggling head. 
It was then that the Nicolotto gas- 
taldo’s words of advice at her baptism 
darted into her mind. She was 
swung from the ground on rough 
shoulders, she was slipping—ah God! 
—slipping downwards out of the 
world ! 

For Mark! 

The blood seethed in her temples ; 
her eyes threatened to burst from 
their sockets. On a long breath she 
locked her teeth together—for an 
eternity ! 

Then a plunge, below the roots of 
the world ! 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tue boat lay in the black shadows 
of the bridge. Talbot had scarcely 
stirred a muscle in the half-hour. He 
sat bending forwards, his eyes fixed 
on the broad palace-wall beetling 
above the water. The Jew, equally 
silent, was less rigid. He had 
loosened his gabardine during the 
interval, but the spell had fallen on 
him, his very breath seeming absorbed 
in a passion of listening. As a small 
pebble hissed on the water from the 
bridge above, it was the Englishman 
who quivered from head to heel; the 
snail-gatherer merely lifted his harsh 
aquiline face to the pale skies for an 
instant, as though at the crisis of 
some solemn act of worship. “ You 
'” he whispered in 
Talbot’s ear. “ Carnation’s signal! 
She has played, and the secret order 
lies in the gaoler’s hands.” 

Without a word Talbot dipped his 
oars, slewing the boat noiselessly 
round till her nose pointed for the 
palace. The Jew stood at the prow, 
one hand holding his garment about 
him. “We may give them some 
moments yet,” he muttered. 

Had time died in the world! A 
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rag of cloud, torn from the night by 
the wind, drifted over the moon. 
Talbot prayed it might pass; it 
passed, but the moment of its passage 
had brought forth nothing. There 
was no sound at all; still the curved 
figure at the idle oars, still the 
straight intent one in the prow ; and 
no sound at all! 

Yes! there was a sullen splash, 
sounding to the watchers’ ears like 
a salvo of cannon. As it sounded, 
before it sounded, Talbot had flashed 
the oars into the water, and the boat 
was flung forward. For the length of 
a second the figure at the prow kept 
its place, then it leaped, diving where 
bubbles were rising on the surface, 
diving to rise with a formless mass on 
his arm, freeing even as he rose a 
white face and closed eyes from the 
cerements of sack. 

White face and closed eyes, the 
lover had sprung on them, the Jew 


clambering in over the gunwale. 
“To the oars, signore! We are 


racing death to-night!” he panted as 
he pushed Talbot unceremoniously 
back. “The maid will have taken 
no harm; I had her the second after 
she was launched through the slide.” 
The boat tore through the night. 
Talbot rowed with clenched teeth and 
bursting muscles, jealously subduing 
the dash of oars, obeying the Jew’s 
slightest signal of direction, though 
conscious of nothing but the long 
painful gasps of the wrestle with 
death being fought out before him. 
The swoon had yielded to the Jew’s 
cordials, but the struggle for breath 
was agonising, the wind of the boat’s 
speed adding to the effort of the 
labouring lungs. Yet the night 
streamed past them, and the Jew 
paused in his attempts at easing 
the convulsed chest, to sign impera- 
tively to the rower. Over Talbot’s 


shoulder a faint red gleam on dark 
water showed the half-open door of 
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the plague-marked house ; as the boat 
slid to it Carnation, lamp in hand, 
bent eagerly from within, draggling 
her garments waist-deep in her strain- 
ing effort of gaze. 
“T was brave!” The words, faint, 
gasping, thrilled the hearers. With 
a sob, like an act of thanksgiving, 
Talbot uncovered in the starlight, 
kneeling for a moment, with the 
simplicity of a brave man, before he 
sprang for the dear burden, smiling 
as she smiled a wan greeting in the 
meeting of their eyes. Leaving the 
snail-gatherer to secure the boat 
Talbot followed in Carnation’s wake, 
kissing the face on his shoulder as 
though to kiss back the colour into it. 

But as he tenderly and unwillingly 
laid her on the bed prepared for her, 
Fiamma’s smile and gesture were not 
for him. “Sister,” she whispered, 
with weak hands drawing Carnation 
down, “I owe him, I owe myself to 
you!” 

Carnation’s lips lingered on hers. 
“That debt has been long collected, 
heart of mine,” she said. ‘“ Like the 
veriest miser I have locked my 
treasure, you and all belonging to 
you, in the strong-box of a_ heart 
empty of all else. Now to sleep, to 
sleep and to sail over the sea of sweet 
dreams to the countries of sweet 
realities where your waking must find 

ou.” 


She finished removing Fiamma’s 


drenched garments and dried the 
damp curls with tender touches. 


With the innocent faith of a child 
the worn-out girl closed her eyes to 
pass almost at once into the child’s 
sleep. Carnation stood by clenching 
the hands against her bosom as though 
to press back the sobs that struggled 
for a way. 


“What a smith is Love!” she 
murmured in her usual whimsical 
philosophy. “Hooks to catch and 


cages to hold, he can fashion them 
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but his chief trade is in swords, blades 
to drain one’s heart’s blood. Lover 
and mother, friend or disciple, Love 
has a blade for each, warranted to 
bite sharply and drink deep. Aye, 
whoso loiters at his booth must pay 
the price of learning to handle his 
weapons, and he can thank his luck, 
when it’s no more than cut fingers.” 
She stooped to cover the sleeper more 
warmly. ‘So Love’s not to blame if 
so wise a hand as I came meddling, 
heedless of the scars of old wounds 
that should have taught me that to 
love is to bleed,” she went on, turning 
to seek the men in the outer room. 
The dawn was breaking, and the flame 
of the lamp showed as wan against it 
as the two faces that looked mutely 
to her. 

“Asleep and safe, though in 
Venice,” she answered the look. 
“Safer out of Venice though, out of 
reach of the enemy who commended 
their quarrel to the Ten instead of 
to God to execute, thinking it a ven- 


geance as sure and not as slow.” 


Talbot looked up quickly. 


“ His 
name, if you know it!” 

“Her name, my son,” the model 
corrected drily. 

The young man shook his head. 
“If you had stood as I, face to face 
with her craven terror this night ; if 
you had seen her willing to load her 
soul with forgery and murder rather 
than that the Ten should hear what 
their prisoner might have to say to 
them—” 

“Tf, and if, and if!” retorted 
Carnation mockingly. “If you had 
heard the tale which she, sleeping 
within there, had to tell yesterday, 
of Cassandra the sorceress’s dwarf set 
spying in the chamber there, if you 
had seen the man’s eyes above the 
brute’s muzzle as it leaped on her 
holding her for the sbirri to catch 
their prisoner,—by this and by that, 
sir lover, you would know that there 


are more than one or maybe two 
women in Venice to concern your 
lovership !” 

“Faith, since one woman was 
enough to spoil Paradise, Venice, to 
say nothing of the lover, must be in 
a bad way!” returned Talbot, with a 
gleam of sunny humour. “ Who may 
this Cassandra be? “Tis the second 
time this night I’ve heard her name 
with the style and title of sorceress 
tacked on to it.” 

“To Bianca Capelli the name of 
Bonaventuri means husband,” said 
Carnation slowly. “To Cassandra 
the sorceress the name spells lover.” 

“ You think then—” 

“JT know,—that she has divined 
our Fiamma’s presence here. I know, 
—that a jealous woman and a mad 
dog are apt to turn on their dearest 
in their causeless rage. I think,— 
that Cassandra has denounced the 
lover she holds faithless to the Ten.” 

“Would one with the ill-fame of 
sorceress, tied like a kettle to the mad 
dog’s tail, dare to draw attention on 
herself ?” 

“Does your innocence dream that 
the morsels dropped into the Lion’s 
Mouth are signed and sealed with the 
giver’s name and arms, or that the 
reverend judges know what prisoners 
will be brought before them from day 
to day? The keeper of the prisons, 
in virtue of his office as clerk of the 
Ten, issues the order for arrest.” 

** And him you have cheated once.” 

“As we will cheat the rest of 
Venice next time.” Carnation laid 
her hand on his shoulder, scanning 
his face with the shrewd brown 
eyes where a shadow always lurked. 
“You are an Englishman, free to go 
where you like, with only a matter 
of passport to be furnished by your 
ambassador.” 

Talbot nodded, conscious of the 
woman’s enjoyment of his perplexity. 

“With none to make a to-do if 
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you wish to carry back to your 
England an Italian wife,” Carnation 
added softly. 

The blue eyes flashed into deeper 
blue. “You mean—” 

“That from to-day a man vanishes 
from the eyes of Venice.” Carnation 
broke into a laugh at the rapture in 
the lover’s eyes. ‘“ What, you think 
you have worn out enough shoe- 
leather coming a-courting already, do 
you?” 

“You mean I should bear her 
away as my wife?” The question 
was breathless. 

“Tf you and she have love, your 
wife in God’s name!” Carnation had 
grown grave again, and the mobile 
lips were straightened in _ pain. 
“When the child passes out of my 
life, she will leave me lonely ; I would 
at least know her sheltered from that 
curse.” 

In a natural selfishness Talbot 
hardly heard the quiver in her voice. 
His breath came short, he started as 
if from a dream, and the model went 
on. “ There will be no difficulty in 
buckling you together, but you must 
have your papers in order for the 
ambassador. We'll let you off the 
hand-shaking under the arcades of the 
Palace, and a good little priest whom 
I know will not stickle for putting 
the bride through her catechism, but 
will marry you as fast as if you had 
chosen a wife out of the bride-fair 
of San Pietro. Under cover of the 
wedding-feast bride and groom can 
steal away unnoticed, leaving Ben- 
Levi as comare to baffle any prying 
curiosity.” 

Talbot reflected rapidly. Venetian 
marriages among the people were so 
quickly made up that the scheme had 
nothing to arouse suspicion in it. 
The contemplated flight of the bridal 
pair held a promise of success in its 
daring. 

Carnation, watching him, laughed 


suddenly. ‘‘ Leave those blushes for 
the bride, master bridegroom,” she 
said, “ though they are becoming, too, 
to that bronzing of yours. See, the 
daylight is on us, and it brings its 
tasks. Go to your embassy and tell 
your story of the pretty Italian who 
has bartered her land for love. The 
tale will hold water, too, with the 
Capelli; daughter as well as father 
had best hear it from your lips.” 

A recollection of the white figure 
in her cloth of silver, facing him in 
the candle-lit chamber of the night 
before, flashed into Talbot’s mind. 
The man’s thoroughbred nature re- 
pelled that suggestion of love con- 
veyed by the downcast eyes, but a 
precipitate of fear remained from it. 

Carnation watched him still. “Are 
you afraid of hearing your bride sing 
the song with which we Venetians 
turn unwelcome lovers from our 
doors?” she said. “Ah I can tell 
you, eyes that shine and eyes that 
smile at the thought of someone do 
not sit above lips that would sing to 
him— 


‘You pass by here, you pass in vain, 
You wear your shoes and take no 
gain.’” 


She came close to him, the gaiety 
falling from her face like a mask. 
“Swear to me or never see the girl 


again!” she said. “Swear by the 
anguish with which your mother 
brought you to her arms never to 
lose the lover in the husband, to 
remember in rough weather or smooth 
that you have cast your anchor in 
a woman’s heart, and that you can’t 
drag it thence without leaving in its 
place a mortal wound! Swear to be 
lover, father, mother, to her who 
brings you pure body and true heart, 
for only he whose good will does not 
give back a jot at such an oath is 
fit to call true heart and pure body 
his !” 
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With a sudden movement the 
young man passed her, making 
straight for the inner room. As 
Carnation followed, he turned to 
face her standing by the sleeping 
girl “I am ready for your oath, 
madonna,” he said quietly, “and the 
relic I swear it on is this.” He 
brushed back the curls from the 
girl’s forehead, laying his sinewy 
right hand upon it with the reverence 
shown to a sacrament. “I swear!” 

Fiamma did not wake under the 
tender touch. Sleep held her through 
the day, while her lover set forward 
his affairs and Carnation went to and 
fro in the quiet house. It was not 
till the shadows which had held their 
own through the blue day, like 
memories of past sorrows, were 


stretching themselves out as though 
in foreboding of darkness closing in 
once more, that the model stepped 
to the girl’s bedside, and kissed her 
awake. 

“What day’s best for a wedding, 


heart of mine?” she cried. “ Monday 
brings madness, Tuesday gives suffer- 
ing, Thursday the witches are loose 
and comb their hair, Friday the 
shrouds are sewed, Saturday souls 
weep in Purgatory. That leaves 
Wednesday and Sunday for us, sweet- 
heart of mine, and because Sunday’s 
too far off for a waiting bridegroom, 
Wednesday’s the best !” 

Fiamma, raised on her elbow, gazed 
at her in amazement. “Is not this 
Wednesday ?” 

“And is not this the bride?” 
returned Carnation with another kiss. 
“Tf no is the answer that fits that 
riddle, you must tell it yourself to 
the waiting bridegroom, for by my 
chopines I will not be the one to 
face the storm! Blue lightning, say 
the weatherwise, is the kind that 
kills.” 

Blushing from brow to chin the 
girl leaped to her feet, her hands at 


her throat with the action of one 
striving for a free breath. “ Mar- 
riage !” she whispered to herself. “TI 
thought only of love—I had not 
thought it would come so soon. Even 
the creatures of wood and field have 
their courting-time ; must I so soon, 
too soon clog my liberty with a man’s 
will, graft myself on a strange stem 
to grow henceforth after his fashion, 
not mine at all? So soon! ‘Too 
soon !” 

“Too soon or too late, sweet bird,” 
returned Carnation with a wise little 
smile. “Yet if you cannot bring 
your mind to him, ’tis but the saying 
so, and he will make his way alone to 
his England, inches, blue eyes and all. 
Shall I bid him go?” 

With a pretty gesture Fiamma half 
turned from her, drooping her head 
from its pose of virginal defiance, 
though the bosom still heaved quickly. 

“Ah, the hand that had grasped 
is the hand to smooth those fluttered 
plumes, birdling,” smiled the model, 
opening a chest, carved with the 
hunting of Diana and her maids. 
“Too soon is a music easier to fit one’s 
steps to than too late.” 

The girl made no answer, her 
breath still coming and going in soft 
pants, but submitted to Carnation’s 
ministrations, as though unconscious 
of them. The elder woman too fell 
silent, her deft fingers lingering over 
the garments she was arranging with 
a caress in every touch. ‘“ These 
clothes ought to bring you happiness, 
for I lost it the day I laid them 
aside,” she said at last. 

Fiamma flung her arms about her 
neck. ‘‘ More than sister,” she whis- 
pered, “all my happiness comes from 
you! I cannot thank you, I cannot 
even show you the love I feel for you! 
I have nothing to deserve love from 
you, or from him. A month past I 
loved nothing but my goats, my 
mountain and my word. I did not 
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know that there was more to love, 
and it hurt: me—” she broke off 
with a sob. 

* Aye, it hurts, sweet, as a woman’s 
breasts hurt in the growing. Buta 
worse hurt comes when the breasts 
are full, and little fumbling lips are 
stiff and dead ; and the worst hurt of 
all is when the heart is full of love 
that no one needs, I have known 
all three, and the third anguish had 
gnawed for many a year, till you 
came to charm it away, my darling, 
with the hazel eyes I loved from the 
first moment for the dead’s sake.” 

Close and closer the two clung, 
Fiamma kissing and kissing again 
with a passion bursting her sheath 
of reserve. Carnation pushed her 
gently off. ‘‘ Whose step is that on 
the stairs?” she questioned mis- 
chievously. 

Fiamma sprang towards the door, 
leaning a hand on either lintel as 
she gazed through the dusk. “Mark!” 
she said without knowing she had 
spoken. 

The other woman shuddered. “She 
calls Death in,” she murmured in her 
Venetian superstition looking at the 
long slender hands pressed on each 
side of the door. “Death! For 
which of us?” 

Against the background of the 
brightly lighted room Talbot saw a 
woman standing tall and straight. 
A mantle of white shot with rosy 
lights swept from her shoulders to 
the floor, the severe folds suiting well 
with the young dignity of attitude. 
A veil, fine as frostwork, lay on the 
curls of the dark head, set on the 
column of the round neck as a lily on 
its stem, but the straight clear-cut 
features needed no softening from the 
delicate tracery. As the lover looked 
the brave eyes sank, sweet flushes 
came and went; at the first quiver of 
the ved lips, the hands were lifted to 
the drooping face in a gesture that 


gave an indescribable touch of charm 
to the stately creature. A stride and 
he had mastered her in his arms, 
pressing kisses on the shielding hands 
and the cheek that curved into the 
neck with its graceful lovely line. 
Fiamma had yielded as to the lover 
of a dream, the sweetness of which 
would be shattered by a too sure 
waking. Her heart on his, she lay, 
and she was willing that the dream 
should last for ever. 

As in a dream she took Talbot’s 
hand and went with him down the 
stairs. Her foot was on the street 
when she hung back holding her 
other hand to Carnation, clad for the 
first time as she noticed in the dress 
of an ordinary citizen. 

“ The other will get no more wear- 
ing from me,” she said, in answer to 
Fiamma’s looks. “I have lived out 
enough of my life in Venice; I am 
sick of its pleasures and its intrigues 
and the terror coiling round it all. 
After to-morrow I will try if a Vene- 
tian cannot live happy out of smell 
of the salt.” 

Fiamma stretched a hand that had 
grown timid to Talbot’s sleeve. 

“Mark,” she said softly, “tell her 
that where we go is her place and her 
welcome.” 

Talbot grasped the hand. “Tell 
her that the sun’s in his heaven, 
sweeting. The one should be as 
much news to her as the other. Com- 
rade Carnation knows.” 

A colour came on the model’s face 
making it eloquent. The dream was 
still on Fiamma as she met at a 
street-corner the Jew, dressed for his 
part of bridegroom’s friend in Venetian 
clothes. The little procession took its 
way towards the tinted bricks of a 
desolate sleepy little church. The 
dream was very sweet as she and 
Mark Talbot knelt before the torn 
cassock of the priest, who, stale with 
custom, had no eyes for the stately 
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young pair, and who only noticed the 
unusual richness of the bride’s mantle 
and veil as gage of a good fee. 

The sacrament, rhymed slovenly 
through, had reached its end. Talbot 
had kissed his bride on the lips, and 
led her over the threshold as a wife. 

The smile and colour had gone from 
Carnation’s face. She walked wearily, 
her eyes on the ground, her breath 
catching now and again as though 
an old wound thrilled. As the train 
of four reached the door blotched by 
the plague-mark, she lingered in the 
entrance. “How long, how long?” 
she whispered to herself. ‘“ Leaving 
Venice will not leave my pain behind. 
Nothing but a plaister of graveyard 
earth will heal that smart.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Fiamma, as she sat by her husband 
at the meal which was at once 
wedding-feast and _ parting-supper, 


knew of nothing to trouble the sweet- 


ness of the dream. She ate at Talbot’s 
bidding, but the dishes had no taste 
for her. In an hour or less Talbot 
and she would have set their faces 
towards the life which they would 
live out together. 

“A health to the bride, and 
away!” said Carnation, at last inter- 
rupting the happy silence. ‘“ The 
boat chartered for you was bidden to 
look for your coming when the moon 
should clear the top of the Campanile.” 

Fiamma leaned her head on her 
lover’s shoulder. With closed eyes 
she tasted the poignant passionate 
sweetness of the dream. The healths 
of the bride brimmed the cups, when 
—a knocking came though the bolted 
door. “Open, in the Name of the 
Ten !” 

The waking had come. 

As Talbot caught his bride to him, 
Carnation was at their side. She 
pushed down their hands vehemently. 


* Ben-Levi is the pilot for this strait,” 
she said ina burning whisper. “The 
one thing to be done is for her to 
vanish with him while you and I 
remain to fool them. For her sake, 
—for his sake!” she urged stripping 
mantle and veil from the girl, and 
substituting the cappa torn from her 
own shoulders. “Those without 
must find a bride in case word of a 
wedding should have reached them,” 
she went on as she huddled the bridal 
trappings on herself. ‘“ With Ben- 
Levi, child! Ill borrow your bride- 
groom for an hour.” 

A moment had swept all traces of 
a third guest from the table. There 
had been no need of a second knock, 
when Carnation boldly drew back the 
bar. ‘“ Have the Ten sent Carnation 
of the Calle greetings for her marriage- 
supper?” she demanded coolly. 

The man at the door pressed past 
her to Talbot. “You are the 
prisoner of the Ten on a charge of 
forging the Capelli’s name.” 

He was facing them with his six 
feet of manhood and the weapon it 
was unlawful to wear in Venetian 
streets absent from his side. A 
laugh was on his lips as he grasped 
at the great iron candlestick with its 
five branches knopped and flowered 
in good Venetian work. Swinging 
it above his head he sprang towards 
the door, where three more dark forms 
started up. 

“The odds are heavy, gentlemen, 
best lessen them a bit,” Talbot said, 
bracing his back against the wall. 
“ First come, first served, is the rule, 
I take it.” 

The candles had fallen sputtering 
to the ground. Ina protest of fear 
against the darkness the curtain from 
the window was plucked back, and 
the moonlight laid bare the chamber 
to the night. It tried conclusions 
with the whiteness of Carnation’s 
figure shrinking up against the case- 
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ment in terror, the wedding-veil 
pushed aside from her pale face by 
the arm she had raised to summon 
light. Beyond her were the dis- 
ordered table, the men huddling in 
swift consultation, the form of the 
bridegroom standing in a shadowed 
corner ; behind her, a jealous woman’s 
eyes ! 

In a mad rush the council of five 
broke, sudden and swift. The man 
they came at bent to meet them, a 
deft nick of the candlestick snapped 
two of the blades held against him. 
Its next blow was deadlier, through 
cap and hair and skull. 

Four against one still, and the 
fighting was splendid. To and fro 
they dogged him like curs hanging on 
a bull, but the terrible weapon and 
the English arm held their own. 
Two men had reeled back, cursing 
the Englishman by their broken 
sword-arms, but two more were left, 
fresh where Talbot was winded, 
whole where he was bleeding. Eye 
and foot adroit as in some grim dance 
of death, he fought them, parrying, 
guarding, hewing in the Viking battle- 
lust that is in the blood of his race, 
true Englishman, warming to the 
fight when the odds are heaviest. 
The candlestick was twisted now, 
and Talbot held his hand. “Our 
carnival has confetti /” he smiled, and 
hurled it like a quoit at the nearest 
assailant. The fellow crashed to the 
ground, and as he fell Talbot swooped 
in and pounced on one of the fallen 
blades. “A good steel, gentlemen,” 
he said gaily, springing back once 
more; “so far as the hilt goes at least, 
—’tis for you to pass opinion on the 
other end.” 

The three clustered like beaten 
mongrels at the further end of the 
room, eying him evilly. Then, with 
the mongrel courage of numbers, they 
made in once more, right, left, and 
centre. 

No. 516.—vow, LXXXvVI. 


But the wine from the overturned 
marriage-cups lay in a pool, red as 
those other pools soaking into the 
wooden floor. The man in the middle 
trod in it, slipped, lay prone, shrieking 
the coward’s prayer for mercy. Down 
at the same moment went his fellow 
on the right, tripped wrestling-fashion 
by the Englishman. The third 
assailant paused, like a cat baulked in 
her leap. 

Mark Talbot, bending his sword 
almost into a bow, smiled at them. 
“T don’t fight with wounded men, 
gentlemen,” he panted. “But in 
case the humour comes on me to 
crack your heads together like rotten 
eggs, I advise you not to keep your 
wives any later out of their beds. 
Take your comrades with you; the 
gulls may have more pleasure in their 
company than we.” 

Sullenly the man, still standing 
upright, turned towards the window, 
as his companions rose groaning to 
their feet. ‘The canal must serve 
for bier and grave-digger,” he muttered, 
dragging one of the dead men roughly 
to the casement. “He who fails to 
obey the Ten may be glad of so good 
an end.” 

“Twill be his last chance of grum- 
bling at damp quarters,” put in Talbot 
carelessly, though he still stood on 
guard. The second corpse lay nearer 
him ; the others raised it slowly, then 
with a confluent flash of eyes, they 
sprang forward, driving the dead man 
straight on to the naked sword. Dead 
and living, they went down together, 
writhing and striving in the wine and 
blood and moonlight on the floor. 
Stiletti struck viciously at Talbot, 
pinioned by the weight of the dead 
man, but he was shielded by it too, 
and the dead took the blows meant 
for the living. 

Over and over they rolled, the 
Italians stabbing, biting, tearing in 
the passion that wakes the beast in 
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the man. The blue eyes had never 
been brighter than when Talbot 
writhed one arm free, grasping at 
the throat of one of his enemies. 
The wretch’s eyeballs started, his 
tongue lolled, but the relentless hand 
gripped like the mastiff of the Talbots. 
The dead man on the floor had found 
& mate. 

The agony of broken bones had 
overmastered another of the attackers ; 
even in the instant of his comrade’s 
death he had dragged his length away 
like a wounded snake. With a fierce 
inarticulate growl Talbot dashed his 
dead gaoler from him, staggering to 
his feet, a weaponless man; as he 
rose, the last man recovered himself 
also, aiming a venomous stroke up- 
ward. 

The sight of Talbot standing de- 
fenceless seemed to nerve Carnation 
to action; at the enemy’s movement 
she sprang forward, casting the mantle 
from her shoulders over him. “ Fling 
him into the canal!” she cried 


fiercely. 
Mark Talbot raised his arm, tossing 
the dagger aimed at him through the 


casement. “Let the wild-cat go free 
with cut claws,” he said contemptu- 
ously, as he dragged the muffling 
folds off his prisoner. “Pity to 
pollute clean water with such vermin ! 
“Your trade seems to be that of 
guardian angel, madonna.” 

Talbot’s breath came in thick pants 
like the mastiffs after fight; the 
blood beat in his ears, drowning the 
steps of the men in flight upon the 
stairs. Carnation held a cup of wine 
to him with a hand that shook. “If 
we would not hatch into full-fledged 
angels, we must be gone from here,” 
she said. ‘“‘Hasten—this morning 
you saw the windings of our secret 
passages—hasten and see if Ben-Levi 
and our bride are still awaiting us 
there. If not, there is nothing to be 
done but to follow to the Ghetto, 
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making excuse to the barges of an 
errand to the marriage-broker, the 
likeliest man in New Egypt to know 
if a stranger maiden has entered. 
3en-Levi will have brought 
straight to him, for in the dance- 
house under his rule is the one spot 
where our girl will be safe alike from 
Jew or Gentile, till the hour when we 
all can take wing together. Go you, 
and see for the two; I will but take 
a thing or two from my chests, and 
follow instantly.” 

The lover, too eager for the delay 
of a moment, darted through the 
door by which the Jew had hurried 
his ward away. Carnation looked 
round the chamber lighted by the 
dying moonlight, at the stains on the 
floor, the corpses lying with gaping 
wounds and tossed limbs. She stooped 
for the mantle, huddled where Talbot 
had cast it, and wrapped it about her 
again. ‘‘ Death came to the call sure 
enough,” she murmured; “and his 
coming has left me cold.” 

The chest, whence the wedding- 
garments had been taken, held other 
treasures. The woman knelt above 
them, making a swift selection, a few 
jewels, a baby’s shoe, a dagger dis- 
coloured through half its length. 
Carnation pressed it to her lips with 
the passion of a relic-worshipper. 
“That shall go where I go,” she 
whispered, “for the sake of the blood 
upon it; the life of the heart that 
beat for none but me!” 

Laying it by her side, she sought 
again in the chest, her back turned 
to the passage stretching to the stairs 
in the blackness of some great cavern. 
Eyes, with the passionless malignity 
of the goblin of the cavern, were 
peering at her from it with evil 
curiosity. Cassandra’s misshapen spy 
had cleared the threshold and gained 
the shelter of the table with its cloth 
trailing awry. 

Carnation 


her 


had found what she 
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sought, a tiny gilt crown, one of 
those laid on the coffins of dead 
Venetian babies, in sign of the 
triumph of innocence. The woman 
knelt upright, with it in her hands. 
The moonlight fell white on her 
face, whiter still above the marriage- 
braveries. 

From beneath the table a sinewy 
arm was stretched out towards the 
dagger on the floor. 

Carnation was caressing the crown 
with slow soft touches, as a mother 
might lay her dead child to its sleep. 
On the spot where the dagger had lain 
crawled the dwarf Piccolo. 


“T must go,—the day is breaking ! ” 
At her movement to rise the dagger 
flashed downward, striking between 
The woman shivered 
slightly, sinking forward with a gur- 


the shoulders. 


gling sob, The old wound was healed 
at last. 

Piccolo surveyed her with satisfac- 
tion. “My mistress will sleep now,” 
he croaked aloud. “The mirror did 
not show her what her poor dwarf 
would do for her. Piccolo’s luck, to 
find place and weapon !” 

He scuttled out into the darkness, 
—and the instant after, Mark Talbot 
entered. 


(To be continued. ) 





AT THE BOTTOM OF THE ZUYDER ZEE 


I was on skates, and the Zuyder 
Zee lay before me, ice-bound to the 
horizon. The glamour of the sunset 
hour was upon it. The turfy tongues 
of low land east and west were dark 
purple shadows with the heavy-roofed 
farm-steads showing as crimson spots 
on them. Overhead the sky was still 
of a clear watery blue, but the mist 
was rising steadily towards the zenith, 
a yellow, almost golden vapour with 
the dull red sun sinking in it, poised 
on a pointed reed one moment, the 
next sliding behind it. Before me 


lay a world of level ice, suffused in a 
soft violet glow. 

Marken Island was but three miles 
to the east, yet there was no sign of 
it,—only the quaint shapes of the 


Marken men and women coming and 
going through the haze. The vast 
bag of the men’s breeches spread 
out before the breeze like a sail, 
and the long flaxen curls (one on 
each side) with which the blue-eyed 
Marken dames kindle love in the 
hearts of mankind swayed fore and 
aft of their black bodices. Square- 
cut monstrosities the ladies seemed 
from their waists downwards; but 
they were gay, one and all, and con- 
fident in the charms of their mellow 
fashion-plates. When safe ice links 
Marken to the mainland, life is mere 
holiday. There is no work to do 
outside the black cottages. Ducks 
and children are soon fed, and while 
the youngsters slide and tumble about 
the rather nasty ditches with which 
the tenements are laced on all sides, 
the adults link arms and go forth to 
see the world. The journey costs not 
a stiver; by sea and canal they may 


travel even to Amsterdam and back 
in the day. For the lazier of them 
the old red coast town of Mon- 
nickendam suffices. A sort of canvas 
fair is here rigged up on the ice, with 
a forest of masts behind, each flutter- 
ing a pennon. Chocolate and coffee 
and gingerbread are in the tents, and 
on the drawbridge which spans the 
neck of the little harbour the fisher- 
men of Monnickendam loll in thick 
clothes early and late, exchanging 
salutations and jests with their island 
friends. No wonder the Marken folk 
are happy. With a mainland Sacra- 
ment Day thrown in, their bliss, 
of soul and body, is made complete. 
They sport in the present like wise 
ephemera. 

The certified course across the sea 
was indicated by a winding avenue 
of tall grass-tufts set in the ice; but 
who was likely to keep to this dis- 
hevelled and powdery track when on 
both hands there was such ample 
choice of surface? The sky-blue 
blocks sawn out here and _ there 
showed a good five inches of thick- 
ness, which surely was guarantee for 
anybody; and besides, knowing the 
history of this mere flooded meadow 
of a sea, I at least was tempted to 
despise its perils. Nor was I pun 
ished for my temerity this night at 
all events. I sped on in the last 
rosy flush of the day, till a dusky 
shape rose in front, broke into shadowy 
cubes, opened out into suggestions of 
faint amber lines, where Marken, like 
the rest of Holland, fights the tides 
with embankments, and a sheaf of 
motionless masts appeared. 

Very bad was the going for the 
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last quarter of a mile. Here the 
islanders had evidently held revel, 
and there was a suspicious amount 
of moisture in the cold slush. A 
short but dismal trudge through it 
brought me to the solid harbour, 
already mantled by the dusk. A 
curious track meandering along em- 
bankments, over little bridges and up 
rugged streets as narrow as sheep- 
runs, led to the inn. The gorgeous 
bodices of the Marken dames bright- 
ened the thresholds of their houses, 
and their loud and somewhat shrill 
chatter and laughing broke the still- 
ness. 

Cold was the night that followed. 
The mist fled and Marken was 
canopied with stars. The yellow light 
of lamps by the brickset little road 
which connects the harbour-village 
with the town proper, and far away 
across the grassy interior, twinkled 
crudely in the blackness, Peat-reek 
sweetened the strong air. 

Indoors I was waited upon by a 
Marken maid with wonderful cheeks. 
She wore the fly-away local curls and 
the costume of the photographs, and 
she left her shoes outside the room 
whenever she herself entered it. 
Marken does not profess to receive 
visitors in winter, and lone customers, 
therefore, get but a coarse and chilly 
welcome. I ate venerable beefsteaks 
in a temperature only eight degrees 
above freezing-point ; and I slept in 
a room of five windows, all heavily 
frosted, with a temperature lower still. 
Ere then, however, it seemed well to 
view the town and its precincts under 
the lustrous young moon which was 
striving to silver the landscape. The 
ditches were crowded with children, 
some of a goodly size. Courtships, 
too, were plainly in progress on those 
long-toed skates which the Dutchman 
still uses in defiance of modern im- 
provements. The smoke of the pipes 
of Marken’s adults rose in the air 


from the sheltered  street-corners ; 
little these seasoned salts seemed to 
care for the cold. 

By polite invitation of a rubicund 
man in a thick blue jersey, I entered 
his house in the main street of the 
town. I had fancied he mentioned 
the word coffee, but it was not coffee 
at all; he merely wished me to see 
the graces of his domestic interior. 
Hospitality of this kind is common in 
Marken. Ere leaving the island I 
accepted two other such invitations, 
one of which eventuated, I am sorry 
to add, in an earnest plea for five- 
cent pieces, after I had admired, 
somewhat unduly, the array of cheap 
and chipped china with which the 
walls were hidden, and the really 
charming old tiles that encompassed 
the hearth. A coffee-pot, bright as 
a new penny, hung over two or three 
peat-embers set so precisely that one 
could have sworn no speck of fuel 
had a chance to escape from the 
general combustion. The idiot boy 
of the family sat huddled in the 
chimney corner, and when his mother 
had drawn attention to his misfortunes 
and the fact that there was nothing 
in the pot but potatoes, and nothing 
else edible in the house except bread 
and salt, his picturesque and garru- 
lous little sisters unblushingly begged. 
The damsels were not easy to satisfy 
either, which seemed a startling pity 
in such a spot. But this is the way 
of things since artists have taken to 
come here in the summer time. The 
average Marken girl knows the exact 
value of her complexion. Thirty 
years ago she would have run from 
the stranger as from a bear ; now she 
bargains with him 

My kindly friend of the town 
really did, however, seem to require 
nothing from me save admiration and 
plenty of it. His room was in the 
half light Gerard Dou loved to 
paint. A very small candle was 
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set artfully to yield pictorial effects. 
An amiable old lady in a white cap 
nestled to the peats of a tiny fire, 
with more old blue and white tiles 
to its hearth. Burnished articles of 
copper and brass and innumerable 
platters were strung on all sides; and 
a stately cat (or the effigy of one) 
sat solemn and motionless on the 
charcoal-box which ought, strictly 
speaking, to have been under the 
old lady’s petticoats. I praised the 
prospect and, sorry for the mistake 
about the coffee, would have with- 
drawn with a few commonplaces ; but 
there was something special here to 
see and it was now produced. “ The 
sible of my great-grandmother ! ” 
The old lady haled it forth rever- 
ently from a cupboard and held the 
candle while I looked at it. A 
beautiful book it was, indeed, with 
its filigreed silver corners and clasp 
and a long chain, also of silver, for 
the worshipper’s neck on her way to 
church. ‘“ You understand, mynheer, 
her great-grandmother,” said the good 
man. “Take it in your hands.” I 
praised and praised, asked as deli- 
eately as possible if by chance so 
beautiful a book was being offered 
to me as, maybe, a travelling mer- 
chant in antiquities, and praised 
louder than before, and with much 
more conscience, when I found I had 
imagined a vain thing. 

And so off I went to my cold bed 
in the five-windowed room, the walls 
and ceiling of which were enamelled 
so purely white that, with the bracing 
atmosphere to boot, I could have 
fancied I was in a chamber of snow. 
There was an icy draught besides, for 
the door was a summer door and de- 
clined to shut. It was a shivering 
night. I had helped myself liberally 
to mustard at dinner to see if that 
would warm me; and now I longed 
again for the mustard-pot. 


The next morning opened with 
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abundant promise of a perfect win- 
ters day. The sun’s fiery radiance 
fought at the lower panes of my 
eastern window while I dressed ; 
but the frost on the glass was dense 
and stoutly blocked the sun. Below, 
the sound of hearty scrubbing was 
to be heard, and I was soon in the 
midst of it. Two red-armed and 
red-cheeked girls were on their knees 
in a cloud of steam. They scrubbed 
before I was down, while I ate 
my breakfast on a dry patch, and I 
left them at it hissing over their 
clouts like an industrious ostler. 
Winter and summer this is their 
much-loved morning pastime. The 
flea that can live a month in this 
Marken inn must be of untiring 
vigilance and profoundly acquainted 
with its chinks and corners. 

Under its white blanket of rime 
and the blue sky the island looked 
cheerful enough,—more cheerful than 
the loungers at the street-corners. 
These bore the characteristic congeal- 
ing tear to their nose-tips, and bore 
it as if it were an inevitable indignity 
rather than a decoration. Their pipes 
could not melt it, nor yet put com- 
fort into their rugged countenances, 
beetroot and damson in hue. Why 
they thus braved it idly in the open 
was not apparent, but probably their 
wives could have given the reason. 
They grumbled a good-morning, as if 
after thirty or forty years of married 
life they were not yet quite recon- 
ciled to the tyranny of domestic ordi- 
nances. 

I was soon at sea again, with my 
face this time towards Volendam. A 
sign-post stuck in the ice, with the 
town’s name done in tar on it, had 
attracted me on the previous evening. 
The Marken innkeeper did not care 
for my programme. He believed the 
ice was safe, but it was reported bad 
in quality. A mere league of in- 
different ice, however, seemed no such 
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severe trial and I proceeded to open 
my oyster. 

I had the route much to myself. 
Already there was a fair traffic 
of skaters on the Monnickendam 
thoroughfare,—a black figure every 
two or three hundred yards; here 
were only one eager boy in a vast 
blue comforter, who attached himself 
to me to speculate at his leisure 
about my Sheffield skates, a sweeper 
or two, shaking in the keen cold, 
earning their fifths of a penny hardly, 
poor souls,—and that was all. The 
Zuyder Zee still kept its distances 
cloaked ; Volendam was as invisible 
as Monnickendam. I might, from 
all appearances, have been bound for 
the North Pole. 

The boy with the blue comforter 
left me at the end of the first mile or 
so, a greater spectacle being in the 
offing. It was only an ice-yacht from 
the mainland, but a pretty sight 
nevertheless as it curved at the will 
of its helmsman and the wind, skim- 
ming the surface like a gigantic 
albatross. It came and went, shoot- 
ing finally for Marken with delirious 
speed, my late companion all arms 
and legs as he chased it with loud 
cries from his guarded throat. 

There was one more sweeper, this 
time a wry little parody of a man, 
unfortunate (as the phrase goes), like 
the idiot boy in the Marken chimney 
corner ; and then I had a bare horizon 
before me. Something led me to 
pause and exchange words with this 
poor fellow. He had a very red face, 
but his lack of intellect was his most 
conspicuous quality. As good luck 
would have it, I gave him two copper 
coins instead of the usual, though not 
imperative, dole of one. At least, I 
suppose it was good luck; it might 
at any rate have been fatal if I had 
passed him by at the run without 
taking hand from pocket. One can- 
not be axiomatic about the brains of 


an unfortunate. Be that as it may, 
a minute or two later I was through 
the ice and no one but the unfortunate 
was in sight. 

I deserved the accident. Had I 
kept to the route sketched out by the 
reed-tufts, I should have had my 
safety assured. There was, however, 
a seducing patch away to the left, 
black and glassy, virgin ice in fact ; 
and when I was in the very middle of 
it, crack it went, and my feet lost 
bottom. It was quite a comfortable 
let-down, all things considered, and 
free from any violent shock. I found 
myself surveying the Zuyder Zee 
from my elbows, interested at first 
rather than alarmed by the new nature 
of the prospect. 

But some five minutes of careful 
struggling much changed the situa- 
tion. Twice I managed to get one 
leg out, once both legs to the very tip 
of my skates. Discreet spread-eagling 
might, I hoped, do the business and 
enable me to crawl to the sound mar- 
gin and so home somewhere, in dismal 
plight enough, yet whole in bone and 
wind. But each effort ended in 
failure and an enlargement of the 
black and, now, forbidding pool 
behind me. Then, with shortening 
breath, I understood that I was in a 
mess. The half-witted sweeper was 
in sight of course, but he seemed un- 
reasonably remote, and moreover he 
was plying his broom with his back 
toward me. 

Clearly it was advisable to shout. 
I felt numb already and, which 
troubled me more, the ice on each 
side was gradually dipping from the 
horizontal under the weight of my 
arms. I shouted several times before 
my sweeper even stopped sweeping. 
He looked up, did not see me, and 
renewed his simple labours. This time 
I was determined that he should hear 
and understand; and he did both. 
Up went his arms in dismay and he 
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too shouted. He did not move, but 
he shouted and shouted. 

On this footing the predicament 
rested for several important minutes. 

Little by little my arms sank with 
the yielding ice. The cold was severe. 
I rejoiced in my buckskin gloves, 
which did not slide from ice like 
clemmed naked fingers. But really, 
on precise reflection, I began to doubt 
if it were common sense to prolong 
a situation which had so little fair 
promise at the end of it. 

As a preliminary to the next stage 
of the adventure, I endeavoured to 
touch the bottom of the Zuyder Zee. 
You see, I still regarded this area of 
fourteen hundred miles of water be- 
tween Friesland and North Holland 
as a mere flooded meadow. We are 
told that in the thirteenth century 
the German Ocean broke in and 
drowned a province, men, women, 
children, and villages innumerable. 
Some think the Rhine helped the 
inundation by unsettling the peaty 
surface of the land and then in full 
flood joining the huge salted wave 
from the north. On the whole, there 
may be something in this theory, for 
the Zuyder Zee’s water is little worse 
than brackish ; at all events, it is not 
@ primeval ocean, or anything like it. 
The Dutchman’s recent determination 
to get it drained and studded with 
cows and tulip-beds doubtless en- 
couraged me in my contempt for it. 
But of course I touched nothing, even 
at nearly full stretch, except water. 
A church-steeple would have been 
welcome, but there was nothing. 
And my teeth began to chatter, quite 
as much, I hope, from disgust as 
craven cold. 

The still level of my arm- 
supports checked all further experi- 
ments in this direction; and again 
common-sense put in a plea and 
whispered, “ Give it up, and go down 
without more fuss.” I was conscious 


lower 
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of a growing heaviness. My clothes 
were thick, and had already absorbed 
water to the very skin. A small 
knapsack on my back had also done 
its best in this direction, lying loggily 
between the shoulder-blades. And,— 
really things could not go on thus 
much longer; there must be rescue or 
catastrophe soon. A comfortable in- 
difference to either crept into me as 
insidiously as a perfume. 

All this time I was entirely in 
the hands of the idiot sweeper. It 
rested with him; well, and so it 
might for all I cared. And at this 
stage I saw myself in fancy serenely 
at the bottom of the Zuyder Zee, face 
upwards, and head pillowed on the 
knapsack which had helped me under 
like a brick round a puppy’s neck. 
The sight was interesting ; the literary 
temperament is not a pure blessing 
to its possessor, but its ironic moods 
have their good side. For all I know 
to the contrary, I may owe it thanks 
for being able thus to find a certain 
diversion in an impersonal estimate 
of this cool and worsening situation. 
A gulp or two, and then eternal rest 
in a weedy bed! It did not seem at 
all disquieting. Why should not I 
share in that estate of “herrings, 
turbot and other marine indigenz ” 
which Horace Walpole declared the 
Dutch people to have usurped ? 

But te my idiot now came another 
man, tall and broad, with a capable 
look about the shoulders; even at a 
distance, he had a rousingly practical 
air. The sight of him acted like a 
tonic on my drowsing energies and 
again I shouted, for the minutes were 
passing and my props were drooping 
methodically. I knew pretty well 
that I should have little power or 
finger-grip left to grapple for fresh 
buttresses when the crack came right 
or left. Of the two arms the right 
was the lower in the water ; but I was 
sodden to both elbows. 
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They moved toward me with loud 
talk and gesticulations, at a walk, 
and not a fast one either. It was 
easy guessing what was in their minds. 
They had no proper life-saving ma- 
terial, and their combined intellects 
were baffled by their responsibility. 
They had a broom apiece and that 
was all. 

At thirty paces from me they 
halted and the second man encouraged 
me with despairing shakes of the head 
and cries which I made no effort to 
interpret. The poor idiot’s arms were 
stuck up as if in appeal to the pale 
blue sky. I was being told that I 
ought not to have gone from the 
track, and that they did not know 
what to do to get me out. This was 
magnificent! I knew it all myself 
and made no comment ; my jaws were 
too earnestly chattering about the cold 
for further attempts at coherent speech. 

It seemed odd that I should have 
to go down in the very moment when 
hope was almost near enough to shake 
hands with; but I accepted my fate 
now less hesitantly than ever. Though 
my teeth rattled and I breathed a 
hundred to the minute, I felt far 
from miserable. 

But suddenly my man was visited 
with an inspiration. Off went his 
jacket. He had something round his 
waist and he tore it from him; some- 
thing round his neck also, and that 
too was removed. Lastly, something 
in his pockets and this, being dis- 
covered, was with fierce quickness 
joined to the other things. What it 
all was I could not at this stage 
exactly see; matters generally were 
visible only through a pearly mist, 
which did not spoil their appearance 
though it blurred them. 

[ gasped and gasped and, glancing 
to the right, realised that I was in 
water to the shoulder. Well, so be it. 

And now the worst of all was at 
hand. A wisp of something brown 


fluttered before my eyes, heralded 
by hoarse cries from the two men. 
Should I or should I not bother about 
it? That was the question which 
put itself to me. Upon the whole, 
I was quite as comfortable as in the 
circumstances I had the right to 
expect to be. Any further active 
resistance to doom was hateful to 
think of. I perfectly understood that 
I was bound for the bottom of the 
Zuyder Zee, but I saw no sufii- 
cient reason why I should hurry on 
that journey. When my arm-rests 
were bent to the snapping-point, then 
I would go; but not before. 

The brown thing lay under my 
nose. In a flash I felt prompted to 
give it a trial. Loosing both supports, 
I grabbed the thing with leaden hands, 
first one and then the other. At 
the same instant I caught myself 
wondering how any fellow, though 
ever so impecunious, could think it 
worth his while to wear such a moth- 
eaten old scarf as this. Yells of 
rejoicing or endeavour followed. 
There was a jerk and a snap and I 
was in again, to the neck this time. 
Of their own accord my arms sprang 
out to their old friendly barriers. 
Crack went one and it was by mere 
instinct that both hands clutched the 
ice in front just as I sank in. 

This shock, after such peaceful and 
resigned waiting in the vestibule of 
the grand mansion of my Lord Death, 
was really terrible. My breathing 
increased about fifty per cent. in 
speed. I felt as if a world had 
tumbled about my head. The ruins 
had not yet settled down to annihilate 
me, but they were bound to do it in 
a moment or two. Well, it behoved 
still to tarry in patience. One way or 
the other, it could not now be long. 

Again that brown thing dropped 
before my eyes, and the shouts from 
beyond intensified in tone. They 
seemed rather more remote than be- 
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fore, as if they'scarcely concerned me ; 
the cold trickling down my spine of 
the fresh douche was a much more 
personal detail. The brown thing 
wriggled; they were fishing for me 
as one lures a trout. I took it 
gingerly this time, eyeing its defects 
at very close quarters. Inch by inch, 
I went up it, hand over hand. There 
was a cord above such as might 
have been taken from a window-sash. 
Could I reach that? I did, and with 
all the strength left in the muscles of 
my frozen fingers fastened on it. Then 
came the tug. A cry of furious ex- 
hilaration sounded quite near, over 
my head almost. But Heavens! who 
was trying to cut me in two at the 
waist! This was more than even 
frozen flesh and blood could bear. 
It ended suddenly. The cord broke 
this time ; and again my gloves saved 
me, as I slid back, in giving me a grip 
which no naked fingers such as mine 
then were could have found. 

Very odd to recall at ease is the 
recrudescence of vitality which seemed 
to follow this second disaster. I 
caught myself studying keenly the 
movements of my red-faced hero a few 
yards sunwards. Gasping like a half- 
dead dog, despairing too, I could yet 
nod approval of the revised system 
of knots which were to give me 
another chance. It was not that I 
felt as if I cared over much to get 
landed, but it did seem a pity that 
success should not crown the toils of 
so primitive a life-saving apparatus. 
A third time, however, black failure 
hit like a thunderbolt. This was too 
much and keeping out of the water 
again, I know not how, the haze 
thickened before my eyes, and, though 
I felt nothing in particular, I wished 
all was over. 

A long pause followed. My men 
spoke in tired whispers,—at least 
they sounded tired. What they were 
doing I cared little. Conscious of a 
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creeping chill which nothing could 
resist much longer, and of a heaviness 
which dragged at my feet like hun- 
dredweights, I faintly wondered why 
the ice in front did not break up like 
that at the sides. It was a tedious 
business; not painful, but tiresome 
exceedingly. The bottom of the 
Zuyder Zee seemed a consummation 
devoutly to be desired. The whispers 
continued. The whisperers, I  be- 
lieved, stood in the attitude of well- 
disposed spectators at a death-bed. 
They were impotent, and in standing 
quietly by to see the end they were 
doing all that was humanly in their 
power. But in truth my good stal- 
wart friend was not resigned down 
to that point. He had in fact been 
rapidly knotting afresh, and now, when 
all seemed over save the last slip, the 
cord by itself swished to my face. 

It was the last attempt; they and 
I both knew that. On their part, 
even as it was, they accounted it use- 
less, but there was still the chance. 
And I too believed it useless, but went 
feebly for that poor pale last chance. 
My fingers were well nigh dead ; they 
could rest idly on a rim of ice, but 
they could not clutch, and they could 
hold nothing. That was soon shown, 
for the rope was drawn through them 
like a glove from a hand. But again 
it was before me, and now I put 
my teeth to it and with my teeth 
slowly wound it round the right wrist 
again, again and again. With the 
dregs of instinct still in me, I swayed 
my heels backwards ; the psychological 
moment was seized when the chest 
was at an easier angle to the barrier 
in front and I rose from the water. 
A shout of triumph told me that hope 
still lived, and then out I came, 
swiftly along the surface of the ice, 
and so to the hard wooden shoes of 
my rescuer. 


I have made a long story of this 
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half-hour or so of struggle, suspense, 
despair and other emotions to point a 
fine old moral. There is no need to 
mention the moral itself. 

About the sequel I could say much, 
if only to testify to the kindness of 
the Good Samaritans of Volendam 
who by and by wrapped me in hot 
blankets and fought my chills with 
rum and water and congratulations. 

The walk of a mile and a half 
on the arms of my two helpers 
to Volendam was a hard experience. 
It seemed to me that I shivered 
vigorously enough to shake all the 
north of Europe. Sense was almost 
gone from me, but I trotted on, 
with secret groans and others which 
I fear were not secret. The kindly 
idiot patted the purple hand that 
hung limply through his arm. His 
companion urged me forward with 
sound arguments—“ You must not 
stop, mynheer ”—“ We shall soon be 
there”—and other simple speeches 
which stood out plain to me against 
a nebulous background of semi- 
unconsciousness, coloured at intervals 
crimson, yellow, and green. But how 
I did shiver! What meteoric corus- 
cations were before my eyes! And 
what an unending labour it seemed, 
with the water freezing all over me 
and each footstep more clogged than 
its predecessor ? A sledge was trundled 
out to meet us when Volendam’s masts 
were near. Down I dropped on it 
like a carcase; and in this forlorn 
plight I reached the little town 
jubilant of so many memories of 
distinguished knights and barons of 
the pencil. I saw nothing of the 


crowds through which they finally 
led me, drooping like a broken-headed 
poppy, to the hotel of Heer Spaander, 
a man who would resuscitate the 
dead if that were a talent to be 
acquired. 

It was interesting to be told by 
and by that the sponge alone in my 
knapsack weighed more than eight 
pounds avoirdupois in Volendam; 
interesting also to scan an Admiralty 
Chart of the Zuyder Zee and mark 
its average shallowness (ranging from 
sixty feet near the Helder to nine 
or ten feet in my part and one foot 
only by the island of Urk); most 
interesting of all to see the joy of 
my host and his amiable family round 
me and the stove when they heard 
the tale told by my good friends and 
guides across that desert of ice: they 
clinked glasses, though there was 
nothing in the glasses but sugar and 
water. 

Ere they got me to bed, a solemn 
grey mist crept over land and sea. 
Such a mist would have baffled my 
poor idiot sweeper had I called to 
him from it. This also, coming when 
it did, was a subject for fresh re- 
joicing. And so I lay under nine 
heavy new blankets in luxurious weak- 
ness and laughed again at things in 
general. On the wall by my bed there 
was a German print of a dog saving 
a child from a stream; and anon 
some one played Tue Lost Cuorp in 
a room below. I thought of the last 
fling of our particular cord and went 
to sleep. 


CHARLES EDWARDES. 





THE NINE DAYS OF ORLEANS. 


(Joan or Arc anp Her Latest Brocrapuer.') 


MonsiguR ANATOLE France has 
given proof of the fine tact which 
distinguishes him by his selection of 
the Nine Days of Orleans as a frame 
in which to place his study of Joan 
of Arc. It is not his business, as it 
evidently is not his ambition, to add 
a chapter to the Lives of the Saints 
for the purposes of the devotional 
reader ; his point of view is what it 
ever was, indulgent, ironical, even 
sceptical, but reverent always in the 
presence of clear truth and simple 
goodness. He has not touched the 


visionary childhood of the Maid: he 
has not ventured, so far at least, to 
add anything to the poignant pages 


that tell of her martyrdom ; but, as 
a fine humourist and subtle observer, 
he is admirably equipped for analysing 
the popular beliefs and expectations, 
the state of feeling and knowledge, 
into which Joan came and in which 
she worked. He does full justice to 
her touching candour, her triumphant 
faith. His style betrays the inspira- 
tion of the subject, and without losing, 
where the occasion permits, its light 
ironical grace, it rises not unfre- 
quently to a grave and sober beauty 
which accords with the heroic subject. 

Those who have endeavoured by 
some study of contemporary accounts 
to bring home to themselves an 
idea of thé marvellous child of Dom- 
rémy, as she appeared to those who 
knew her, will recognise the sincerity 
of M. France’s work. His Joan is 
not the conventional haloed saint, not 
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the amazon, classically featured and 
fixed in a dramatic pose. She is the 
Joan of the Trial and the Reha- 
bilitation,—the rough, blunt peasant- 
girl, thickset, broad-chested, with her 
black hair cut short round her head, 
but in her eyes that look which, 
wherever we have seen it, —under the 
white hood of a Little Sister of the 
Poor or the black bonnet and red 
ribbon of the Salvation Army—has 
shown us the extraordinary power of 
spiritual passion to transfigure the 
homeliest face. She is ready with a 
rough repartee to what she considers 
a tiresome question. When a learned 
Limousin doctor in theology asks her 
what language her voices spoke, she 
tells him, in pointed allusion to his 
provincial accent, “A better French 
than yours.” She meets a jest with 
a jest, an attempted familiarity with a 
box on the ear. Yet withal she has 
the dignity of the absolutely unselfish, 
the composure of those who walk 
with God ; and in her gaiety of heart, 
her serenity and sweet reasonableness, 
more than in her visions and revela- 
tions, she is always and for ever the 
saint. 

Nothing is more striking in Joan’s 
career than her extraordinary venera- 
tion for her King. In the last dark 
days of her life, with the stake set up 
before her eyes, and surrounded by 
her enemies, she flashed into vehe- 
ment indignation at a public attack 
on him. To a modern eye this un- 
lucky Charles the Seventh seems a 
singular object for such devotion. 
M. France describes him not unsym- 
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pathetically. Timid, suspicious, sickly 
as he was, 


He was perhaps the king who was 
needed at that time. The quiet simple 
man had this advantage in making war, 
that he did not care at all for feats of 
arms. Knights and nobles made war 
artistically and lengthened it out as much 
as possible. Philip de Valois, for instance, 
and John the Good had amused them- 
selves by losing whole provinces at the 
game. Poor King Charles had neither 
the wish nor the power to compete with 
them in prowess. He did not make 
war for the pleasure of raising the ori- 
flamme and couching the lance, but in 
order to have peace. 


Such as he was, however, Joan 
called him her oriflamme, meaning by 
that word, something transcendently 
sacred and glorious ; and she honoured 
him next to God and the saints. 

In M. France’s account of the siege 
of Orleans, he quotes the JoURNAL OF 
THE SIEGE from Quicherat’s memorable 
edition of the documents relating to 
the trial of Joan of Arc.’ He has 
also drawn, as a matter of course, on 
the evidence of Joan herself at her 
trial, and on the depositions of the 
witnesses at her rehabilitation, in- 
cluding Jean Pasquerel (her almoner), 
the Chevalier d’Aulon (her intendant), 
Louis des Contes (her page), the Duke 
of Alengon, and Dunois the Bastard 
of Orleans. 

In dealing with this material, he 
exhibits himself as one of the greatest 
living masters of narrative. The 
touch of archaism, with which, by 
a charming affectation, he invests his 
very modern prose, is in keeping 
when he shows us the burgesses of 
Orleans preparing for the defence of 


' This work was printed first at Orleans in 
1576, from a MS. account executed in 1467 by 
a Maitre Pierre Soudan, under the direction 
of the Municipality. The compiler made 
extensive use of the Chronicles of Jacques le 
Bouvier and Jean Chartier, supplemented 
by town records (now lost), local tradition, 
and his own recollections. 


their city,—“the storied walls of 
their minsters and churches, the 
carved beams of their sharp-gabled 
houses, those innumerable roofs, their 
public wealth, their domestic pride.” 
They ran a desperate venture, he 
points out. If defeated, 


There was no rule applicable to their 
case. Sometimes several of them were 
hanged, sometimes one only, sometimes 
all. It was also permissible to cut off 
their heads, or to throw them into the 
water, sewn up ina sack. In that same 
year, Captains La Hire and Potin having 
failed in their attack on Le Mans and 
decamped at the opportune moment, the 
burgesses who had assisted them were 
decapitated in the Place du Cléitre St, 
Julien by order of that same William 
Pole, Earl of Suffolk, who was in the 
act of arriving at Olivet, and of that 
same John Talbot, most courteous of 
English cavaliers, who was yet to come. 
The example was sufficient to instruct 
the citizens of Orleans. 


In his brief picturesque way our 
author describes the opening of the 
siege, Salisbury’s repulse and mortal 
wound, the arrival of the Bastard of 
Orleans, and the brilliant little episode 
of the Battle of Herrings. That ex- 
cited sense of the supernatural which 
was to play so great a part in the 
events that followed, already predis- 
posed the people of Orleans to wild 
suspicions of the invaders. “They 
denied God and had constantly in 
their mouth their ‘Goddam,’ so much 
so that they were called the ‘Godons.’ 
They were devils; many affirmed that 
they had tails; one was not obliged 
to believe it, but it was not wise to 
deny it altogether. After all, it was 
possible.” 

There was one pleasing little inci- 
dent which might have proved to the 
besiegers that some of their antago- 
nists were men and brethren in the 
faith. Christmas approached, that 
season which the English, according 
to the custom of their country, de- 
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sired to keep with mirth and singing 
of carols. Captain Glasdale there- 
fore desired the French commanders, 
Dunois and the Marechal de Boussac, 
to be kind enough to send him a 
troop of minstrels, which they gra- 
ciously did. The citizens of Orleans 
came out to the bridge to listen to 
the Noéls of the English camp. But 
the brief truce was soon over: the 
minstrels went back to the beleaguered 
town; and instead of clarions and 
lutes, only the hoarse throats of the 
cannon were audible, exchanging 
defiance from bank to bank. 

After the Battle of Herrings, and 
the loss of the convoy which was 
coming to the relief of Orleans, a 
cloud of suspicion settled down on 
the city. The burgesses fancied them- 
selves betrayed, and their suspicions 
were deepened by the departure of 
their leaders, the Count of Clermont, 
the Bishop of the See, and the Chan- 
cellor of France, upon one pretext or 
another. It seemed a case of the rats 
leaving the sinking ship. A mob of 
people crowded into a town, cut off 
from their usual occupations and 
interests, half-fed, constantly under 
the harrow of terror and arxiety, 
forms a promising soil for the growth 
of rumour ; and rumour herself could 
hardly exaggerate the strangeness of 
what came to be whispered about the 
streets of Orleans. 

Already the peasant girl of Dom- 
rémy had arrived at Vaucouleurs, 
“in a shabby red dress,,’ says Jean 
de Metz, who conducted her to Chinon. 
She exchanged this garb (on his advice, 
as he declares), for the village-lad’s 
apparel in which she appeared before 
her “gentle Dauphin” at Chinon. 
Already she had succeeded by the 
mere force of her candid and fearless 
faith in, at any rate, getting herself 
received and taken seriously. Charles 
spent much time with her; the young 
Duke of Alencon delighted in her. 
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Her devotion at mass was a marvel 
to the court; so was her skill in 
horsemanship. The grace and power 
she displayed in managing a charger 
and wielding a lance seemed mira- 
culous in a mere girl, and one of her 
breeding. The Duke of Alencon was 
so impressed by it that he gave her a 
war-horse. 

The news of all this failed not 
to reach the beleaguered citizens of 
Orleans, mingled with floating odds 
and ends of prophecy, spurious quota- 
tions from Merlin and Bede, sooth- 
sayings of wise women and hermits, 
which foretold the deliverance of 
France through a virgin. What if 
this child should be the promised 
deliverer? The enthusiasm rose to 
such a height that Dunois, without 
putting great faith in the prodigy 
himself, felt bound to send to Chinon 
to investigate matters. 

At Chinon, meanwhile, it was 
decided that Joan should be taken 
to Poitiers, to be examined by the 
doctors of the university as to her 
life and conversation and soundness 
in the Faith. To this city the Parlia- 
ment of Paris (or the remnant of it) 
had been transferred when the capital 
passed into alien hands. The honour- 
able counsellors did not know where 
to turn for food and clothing: their 
wives (ladies of character and position, 
says the chronicler,) and their chil- 
dren went barefoot in the streets. 
Such as they were, however, they 
represented the majesty of law in the 
realm of France. Then there were 
the theologians, of whom M. France 
enumerates sixteen and leaves several 
others unmentioned,—“ a great many 
doctors to examine one shepherdess.” 

This was her reply to Frére Jean 
Lombard, doctor in theology, and first 
Rector of the University of Poi- 
tiers: “ As I was keeping the animals 
a Voice appeared to me [sic]. The 
Voice said to me, ‘ God has great pity 
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on the people of France. Jeanne, 
thou must go into France.’ When I 
heard these words I began to weep. 
Then the Voice said, ‘Go to Vaucou- 
leurs. Thou shalt find there a captain 
who shall lead thee safely into France 
to the King. Be without fear.’ I 
did what I was told, and came to the 
King without any hindrance.” 

When one of the theologians re- 
marked that if God willed to deliver 
the people of France He could do so 
without armed men, she replied with 
one of her characteristic flashes of 
common sense: “In the name of God 
{her favourite adjuration] the armed 
men will fight, and God will give the 
victory.” 

Her innocent confidence in her in- 
spirations proved a difficult pill for 
the professional theologians to swallow. 
“There is more in our Lord’s books 
than in yours,” she said to one of 
them. At her rehabilitation it was 
urged that she spoke like the ignorant 
child she was, and not with any in- 
tention to make light of the authority 
of the Church; but as a matter of 
fact she seemed to have treated the 
ecclesiastical power, as represented at 
Poitiers, with scant respect. She 
could not conceive why these doctors 
wanted to ask her so many questions, 
why they did not give her the men- 
at-arms she asked for and let her go 
on her mission. Sometimes she would 
sit sullen on her bench and refuse to 
reply to them at all. She had only 
one simple tale to tell, and these men 
would not listen to it. When they 
asked her for a sign that her mission 
was of God, her answer, in whatever 
form it might be clothed, was always 
in essence the same: “The sign that 
I will give you is Orleans succoured 
and the siege raised.” 

At last the commission of doctors 
produced its report. “In her,” it 
was stated, “has been found nothing 
of evil but all things good, humility, 


virginity, devotion, charity, and 
simplicity, and of her birth and life 
many marvellous things are told as 
true.” Seeing then that she had 
promised to show a sign before 
Orleans, it was decided to send her 
thither with armed men. 

Joan went to Tours to arm herself. 
By the King’s orders she had made for 
herself a simple suit of white armour. 
She sent to the chapel of St. Catherine 
of Alexandria at Fierbois for an 
ancient sword, which, it was reported, 
without ever having seen it, she had 
described minutely from a vision. 
St. Catherine was one of the saints 
who appeared to her from time to 
time, and for whom she had a special 
devotion. Perhaps the legend of the 
maiden who disputed with forty 
learned doctors of Alexandria before 
her martyrdom may have encouraged 
her votary in a similar ordeal at 
Poitiers. St. Catherine and St. Mar- 
garet instructed her to provide herself 
with a white standard embroidered 
with the image of Our Lord. This 
was the standard which Joan carried 
in her hand instead of a weapon, when 
she rode against the enemy, and of 
which she spoke the memorable words, 
when rebuked for vainglory in display- 
ing it at the coronation of Charles 
the Seventh in Rheims cathedral: 
“Tt had shared in the work; it was 
only right it should share in the 
honour.” 

Meanwhile the two messengers from 
Orleans, Achambard de Villars and 
Jamet de Tillay, had returned to the 
beleaguered city and made their report. 
They praised her piety, her candour, 
her simplicity, and not less her address 
in managing a horse and wielding 
arms. Preaching friars compared her 
to Judith, Deborah, and the Sibyls. 

It may excite astonishment that 
all this coming and going should be 
possible in an invested town. The 
fact was that the English besiegers 
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were in none too good a case. They 
might extend their lines, but they had 
not enough soldiers to man them, not 
more than five thousand all told, and 
of these very few were horse-soldiers. 
The consequence was that provisions 
were brought into the town under 
their very noses. Between the 2nd 
and 23rd of April this happened no 
less than six times. At Blois a huge 
convoy of provisions was being pre- 
pared for the benefit of Orleans, and 
it was this which the Maid was to 
accompany. 

Before leaving Poitiers, she caused 
to be written to the English com- 
manders the letter which was produced 
at her trial, and which there is little 
doubt reproduces her meaning, and to 
a great extent her actual words. Her 
clerkly amanuenses have not spoiled 
the simple eloquence of this appeal 
with its charitable conclusion : “‘ You, 
Duke of Bedford, the Maid prays and 
requests you not to destroy yourself. 
If you do her right you may yet come 
in her company . . where the 
French shall do the noblest deed that 
was ever yet done in Christendom.” 
Thus Bedford was invited to join in 
a crusade by the girl he was to send 
to the stake a few months later. 
To Joan it seemed incomprehensible 
that when Christian men might unite 
to drive the infidel out of the Holy 
Land, they should be making war on 
each other. Perhaps she had heard 
how Henry the Fifth, that great con- 
queror, sighed on his death-bed: “It 
was always my intent to go to Syria 
and recover the Holy Sepulchre from 
the Saracens.” 

No one but the Maid herself appears 
to have hoped much from this over- 
ture, but the soldiers were jubilant at 
having her among them, and she got 
on much better with them than with 
the theologians. To them she showed 
herself singularly winning, a holy 
virgin who was also a good comrade ; 


she rode, chatted and jested with 
them, but she allowed no profane 
words in her presence, and she was 
urgent in her requirement that the 
men-at-arms should confess and com- 
municate, so that their sins might not 
hinder God from doing His part. 

She came to Blois with her retinue, 
her brothers, her pages and heralds, 
her almoner, squire, and valets, and 
on Wednesday, April 27th, they 
started for Orleans. 

The priests led the march with 
their banner in front, singing the Veni 
Creator Spiritus, and among them 
was Joan, in white armour, carrying 
her banner. Then came the men-at- 
arms, escorting six hundred carts full 
of provisions and ammunition and 
four hundred head of cattle. All day 
long the procession marched and at 
the hour of curfew they rested by the 
Loire, ruddy golden in the sunset 
between the shadows of its reedy 
banks, and the priests sang the 
Angelus. Joan slept in the open 
fields that night, in her armour, for 
the first time. In the morning, rising 
early she received the Holy Com- 
munion, and then the whole force set 
out again for Orleans. 

Dunois met her outside the walls 
of the city, and had to bear the brunt 
of her indignation when she discovered 
that she had been taken by a different 
route from that which she had in- 
tended. For instead of journeying 
by the plain of La Beauce, which was 
occupied by the English, they had 
gone by the left bank of the Loire, 
to avoid an encounter with the 
enemy. 

“Ts it you who are the Bastard 
of Orleans?” Joan asked. 

“Tt is I, very glad to see you.” 

“Did you advise that I should 
come here by the side of the river, 
and not straight there, where are 
Talbot and the English?” 

“T myself, and wiser than I, gave 
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that counsel, thinking to act for the 
best, and most surely.” 

Then Joan broke out: “In the 
Name of God, my Lord’s counsel is 
safer and wiser than yours! You 
thought to deceive me, and you are 
deceived yourselves. For I bring 
you a better help than ever came 
to cavalier or city, even the help of 
the King of Heaven, which comes 
from God Himself, Who, certainly 
not for my sake but for the prayers 
of St. Louis and St. Charlemagne, 
has had pity upon the town of 
Orleans, and has not suffered that 
the enemies should have at once the 
body of the Duke and of the town.” 

How Dunois succeeded in pacifying 
the indignant Maid, how she finally 
entered the city, and amid what 
rejoicing of the people, who now saw 
the visible assurance of heavenly 
help within their walls, must be 
read in M. France’s pages. 

One point which specially appeals 
to him, and which he emphasises 
repeatedly, is Joan’s intense eager- 
ness to win her enemies to sub- 
mission without shedding of blood. 
It grieved her to the heart that they 
should resist Divine Power and be 
cut off in their sins. On the night 
after her arrival, she went out on 
the bridge as far as the bulwark 
la Belle Croix, and called to 
the English, in their fort of Les 
Tournelles at the other end of the 
bridge, to surrender. 

Glasdale and others shouted back 
insults, —“‘ Cow-girl, if we catch you, 
we will burn you.” Such threats, 
and taunts too base for repetition, 
were the only answer to her exalted 
and fearless charity. 

The story of the nine days that 
Joan remained within the walls of 
Orleans is one of the most moving, 
one of the most curious, for a student 
of human nature, that ever was 
written. Between the generals, on 
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the one hand, who recognised her 
value as a means of kindling popular 
enthusiasm, but were determined not, 
if they could help it, to allow her 
any real voice in the military opera- 
tions, and on the other hand the blind 
devotion of the people to whom her 
every word and action seemed in- 
spired, Joan moved with the simpli- 
city which has the effect of the 
highest wisdom. Years after, old 
captains spoke of the remarkable 
skill in warfare which contrasted so 
strangely with the ignorance of the 
peasant-girl ; but the records leave us 
in doubt whether this skill was any- 
thing more than the instinctive sanity 
and sureness of judgment which is the 
gift of those who have no secondary 
or selfish aim to mislead them. Her 
plan of strategy before the walls of 
Orleans seems to have been very 
simple,—to make straight for the 
English wherever they happened to 
be, and not to give ground. 

The attitude which the official 
leaders of the army took up towards 
their strange auxiliary is illustrated 
by the story of the attack on the 
Bastille St. Loup, one of the English 
forts which cut the town off from the 
upper Loire. The generals decided 
to attack it, and said no word to 
Joan. Some time after the expedi- 
tion had departed, the girl woke 
out of a troubled sleep, calling out 
that her Voices had warned her that 
she ought to have gone against 
the English somewhere,—she did 
not know where. While she was 
hurriedly arming, news came that 
the French were having the worst 
of it before the fort of St. Loup. 
She rushed out into the street, and 
found her little page playing before 
the house (he told the tale years 
afterwards). ‘‘ Wicked boy,” she 
said, “the blood of France is being 
shed and you never told me!” As 
she reached the city-gate with her 
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attendants a wounded man was being 
carried in. “I never see the blood 
of a Frenchman but my hair rises 
on my head,” she cried, in her vivid 
peasant speech. The disheartened 
French took fresh courage when she 
appeared in the midst of them. The 
fort was taken and burned, and the 
people believed more firmly in Joan 
than ever. 

On Ascension Day the chiefs of 
the army met and it was settled that 
an attack should be made on Les 
Tournelles (the most important of the 
English forts commanding the bridge 
over the Loire), by the knights and 
trained men-at-arms, while the citizens 
were to divert the attention of the 
besiegers by a feint attack on the 
camp of St. Laurent, where another 
division of the English army was 
posted. It had been decided not to 
mention this scheme before Joan, but 
she saw that something was being 
kept from her and walked angrily 
about the room, till Dunois decided to 
make a virtue of necessity and take 
her into confidence. “Do not be 
angry,” he said; “one cannot say 
everything in a minute.” He then 
unfolded the rest of the plan, which 
she approved. 

On the same day she sent her final 
summons to the English to surrender, 
a letter written by Frere Pasquerel, 
and shot by an arrow into their lines. 
Insults and threats were once more 
the only reply vouchsafed. Joan wept 
and was much cast down till a fresh 
vision consoled her. “I have news 
of my Lord,” she said. 

The following day was Friday, May 
6th. The Maid rose early and found 
the citizens in revolt against the 
arrangements of the generals. If 
there was to be a great movement 
against Les Tournelles, they were 
determined to be in it, and Joan 
supported them. After a hard day’s 
fight they took the minor position 
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of Les Augustins, but Les Tournelles 
still defied them, and that evening it 
was suggested in the council that, 
before making a further attack, they 
should await military reinforcements. 
To this Joan had a_ characteristic 
reply: “You have been at your 
council,” she said, “and I have been 
at mine, and I tell you that the 
council of my Lord shall be accom- 
plished and stand, and that yours 
shall perish.” The war-worn generals 
who surrounded the little peasant 
listened meekly to these astonishing 
words, and the attack was ordered for 
the morrow. But after leaving the 
council-chamber, Joan became the 
timid girl once more. She said to 
Frére Pasquerel that she had a pre- 
sentiment she should be wounded. 

On Saturday morning, May 7th, 
the attack on Les Tournelles was 
renewed. Joan had recovered her 
spirits and prophesied a triumphant 
return as the French forces left the 
city. During the assault, as she had 
foreseen, she was wounded by a cross- 
bow bolt. She wept with pain and 
fright, but when someone offered to 
charm the wound, she forbade it. 
**T would rather die,” she said, “ than 
do anything contrary to the will of 
God.” 

After her wound was dressed, she 
felt revived and returned to the 
assault. But it was growing late. 
The French talked of drawing off 
their forces into the town. Joan 
begged them not to give up a work 
so well begun, or at any rate to wait 
and refresh themselves before decid- 
ing. While they ate and drank, she 
turned aside into a vineyard and 
prayed. “The English have no more 
strength,” she said on her return from 
her orisons. “ Bring up the ladders.” 

It was true. They had used up all 
their powder; they were short of 
weapons and ammunition; most of 
all, they were demoralised by super- 
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stitious terror of the “witch.” The 
Maid’s standard was carried through 
the ditch and up against the palisades 
of the fort. The French swarmed 
after it through the hitherto impreg- 
nable defences. Glasdale fought in 
the rear covering the retreat. ‘“ Yield 
thee, Glasdale, yield thee, to the King 
of Heaven,” Joan called to him, 
through the wild confusion of the 
onset. “Thou hast called me harlot. 
I have great pity on thy soul and the 
souls of thy men.” Golden words on 
such a background of hate and fear! 
Les Tournelles was taken, and its 
defenders slain or drowned in the 
Loire. Joan wept as she thought of 
so many souls cut off without space 
for repentance ; the French soldiers 
lamented also, thinking of the rich 
ransom they might have gained from 
the English lords. It seemed to some 
devout minds a mark of Providential 
interposition that, all through the 
desperate conflict, Talbot, who com- 


manded another division of the be- 
sieging army, had not made the 
slightest effort to effect a diversion 
in favour of the English, but had 
remained quietly in camp with his 
soldiers. 

The men of Orleans went back to 
their city in triumph. Some of them 
wished to renew the attack on the 
next day, which was a Sunday ; but 
Joan persuaded them to wait and 
spend the holy day in rest and wor- 
ship, though keeping themselves in 
readiness for defence if need arose. 
But the English had no mind to lose 
more of their scanty forces in attempt- 
ing to capture a town which they 
believed to be guarded by demons. 
On the same day they withdrew in 
good order from Orleans, falling back 
on Meung. Thus the siege was raised, 
on the two hundred and ninth day 
after the investment of the city, and 
nine days after the coming of the 
Maid. 
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BAINO. 


THERE are some people who tell us 
that every good story has an inner 
meaning. I do not mean a moral, 
—we have ceased to that 
any truth can be expressed in a 
maxim—but that it has an interest 
apart from and deeper than the mere 
thrill of the incidents recorded. To 
be good it should awaken thoughts, 
they say; it should leave behind a 
stir and movement of the emotions 
that will last when the story is 
forgotten. Your mind is as a pool, 
and the story is as a stone thrown 
into it. The stone drops, makes its 
splash, and disappears out of sight 
in the mud but the 
waters have moved and the 
ripples spread for ever. That pool 
is never quite the same, say the wise 
men, as before the stone fell into it. 

I cannot say if this tale be a good 
one, but it has a meaning. It asks 
a question. What is the right answer 
to that question, I do not know. I 
may have perhaps my own idea of 
what the answer should be, but the 
reader may have another,—will have 
another, no doubt. 

The question is this: what is it 
that gives value to an action before 
the world and to the man himself? 
Is it the motive or the result? Or 
is a great act as noble if it have no 
result at all? Suppose the motive 
turn out to be a mistaken one and 
the result therefore fail, is the deed 
robbed of its glory? For instance, 
think of a man who sees what he 
imagines to be a child drowning in a 


believe 


of oblivion ; 
been 


flood. He plunges in at the imminent 
risk of his own life to save it: that 
is a great and glorious deed. He 


does save it,—and it turns out to be 
a doll. What then? It is not the 
man’s fault. He did all that a man 
should do. Does his act suffer? 
Why should it suffer ? 

That is the question. 
my story. 


Now read 


It happened in the early days of 
the Upper Burmah. 
Our troops had occupied Mandalay, 
and the king had been deported. 
The Burmese rule had fallen, and our 
columns marched here and there with 
but little serious resistance. Never- 
theless the country very far 
from being subdued ; on the contrary, 
it still seethed with rebellion. Though 
the half-armed villagers could offer 
no serious resistance to our soldiers, 
they were not pacified. 
would march 


annexation of 


was 


A column 
through a tract of 
country exacting obedience and sub- 


mission as it passed, but on its 
departure matters were as before. 
The villagers could not stop the 


march, but they could cut off patrols, 
they could capture convoys, they 
could attack isolated parties; and they 
did all these things. No Englishman 
or Indian was safe beyond the range 
of the rifies of his escort; small 
parties were cut up every day, and 
night after night posts were attacked. 

There was a post then established 
near the hills in the east. It con- 
sisted, I think, of one hundred and 
fifty men of a native regiment and 
two or three British officers ; 
enough 


a strong 
detachment to be able to 
make little of the enemy so long as 
it remained well. But the place was 


deadly unhealthy, and officers and 
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men fell sick. Seeing no patrol about 
the villagers became aware that some- 
thing was wrong, and coming to in- 
spect found that more than half the 
men were down with fever. Pluck- 
ing up heart they attacked the post. 
The attack was unsuccessful, but the 
detachment was too feeble to send 
out parties to drive off the villagers, 
and the post became besieged. 

All day long the Burmans waited 
in the jungle round the fort ready 
to cut off any attempt at a sortie, 
any messenger sent for news. At 
night they drew in closer and fired 
incessantly into the place, rendering 
sleep to sick men impossible, and 
driving the healthy fast into sickness 
by ceaseless anxiety and distress. 

Two attempts were made to relieve 
the post from outside, but without 
success. The little columns that 
could be formed were ambushed in 
ditficult places and driven back, till 
the rebels grew flushed with success. 

However, within the fort our men 
were safe enough ; if they could not 
get out, the rebels could not get in. 
The stockade was strong, and even 
fever-stricken men can defend a post 
worthily. It was only a case of 
waiting till stronger columns came up. 
But rations began to fail. The 
surrounding country yielded nothing 
that the men wanted, and if it had, 
it was now closed to them. There 
was a certain quantity of food in the 
fort when the siege began, but it was 
soon eaten, and matters began to 
look very serious indeed. The sick 
increased daily, and there being no 
comforts for them, there was little 
chance for them to recover strength. 
The enemy increased in numbers and 
audacity, and the siege became very 
close. 

The evil plight of the troops was 
of course known to the authorities, 
and every effort was being made to 
relieve them. Stores and rations 


were pushed up the river, and a little 
column was rapidly forming on the 
river-base, strong enough to brush 
aside all opposition. Still, delay was 
inevitable, and great anxiety began 
to be felt, more especially as no news 
came through. 

The nearest post to the besieged 
fort was a small one on the river, 
some two marches nearer than the 
base where the relief was collecting. 
It was but a small place used as a 
forwarding station, and was garrisoned 
by a few sepoys commanded by a 
British subaltern. There was also 
an English police-officer there. They 
knew, of course, in this post all 
that was going on. They knew of 
the straits to which the little fort 
under the hills was reduced, and they 
would have helped if they could. But 
they could do nothing ; many of their 
own men were sick, and indeed 
even if all had been well, they could 
have furnished no column strong 
enough to carry relief through the 
fifty-six miles of jungle. All they 
could do was to gather what news 
they could of the besieged post, and 
send it on to the proper authorities, 
and wait. 

One morning early a steam-launch 
came up the river to this fort. It 
had on board the mail-letters of the 
last two or three weeks, not only for 
that garrison but for the garrison 
besieged far away. There was no 
post-master, but the officer command- 
ing acted on these days as post-master 
in addition to his other duties, and 
he opened the bag. 

It was full of English letters and 
newspapers. The two officers in the 
post seized those for themselves, with 
the greediness that only exiles know, 
and put them in their pockets, to be 
read later; and then they sorted the 
others. 

“No way of sending these on?” 
said the police-officer. 
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“None,” said the soldier. ‘ They 
will have to wait for their letters till 
the column goes up.” 

“What is the news of it?” asked 
the policeman. “They ought to be 
about ready now and it’s five days’ 
march at least.” 

“Won't be ready for a week I 
believe,” was the reply. “There's 
some delay about carts or mules or 
something. Did you hear any news 
from up above?” 

The policeman shook his head. 
“The Burmans have a rumour that 
one officer has been killed.” 

“ Did they say which ?” 

“ They said the younger.” 

“Poor old John,” said the soldier 
bundling the letters back into the 
bag. “There are a lot of letters here 
for him mostly in a woman’s hand ; 
some girl, I suppose. Poor John! 
poor girl!” 

“Tt probably isn’t true,” continued 
the police-officer. ‘You know how 
yarns get about.” 

“Well we'll hope not. 
what’s this?” 

The havildar who commanded the 
escort on the launch was at the door, 
holding out a letter. He said it had 
been sent on board just before the 
launch started, and he was instructed 
to deliver it himself. The officer 
commanding took it and looked at it. 

“ News of the column?” asked the 
policeman. 

“Tt’s not for me at all,” answered 
the soldier; “it’s for the Major up 
there,—look.” 

He held up the letter. It was the 
usual official envelope On Her Majesty's 
Service, and was addressed to the 
Officer Commanding the besieged post. 
In one corner was written in red ink 
in very large letters, underlined in 
red, the words Very Urgent. “I 
suppose it’s news of the column, but 
it will have to wait with the others,” 
and he threw it into the bag. 


Hollo ! 
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The policeman looked thoughtful. 
“Seems a pity it can’t go on,” he 
said. “It is evidently very urgent.” 

“So it is written,” replied the 
soldier ; “ but that won’t help it.” 

“It’s probably to tell them when 
the column will arrive, and bid them 
hold on,” said the policeman. 

The soldier nodded. “ Very likely,” 
he agreed. 

The policeman reflected. ‘ When 
did they say they had rations up to?” 
he asked. 

The soldier looked up, from tying 
the bag. “I forget exactly. Only 
up till two or three days ago, I think, 
but they'll go on half rations for a 
bit all right. Anyhow we can’t do 
anything. What is in your mind, 
Bobby?” 

The policeman did not answer, but 
rose and went out. In an hour he 
was back again. He walked into the 
soldiers’ quarters and held out his 
hand. “Good-bye, old chap, and give 
me the letter ; I'll take it.” 

The soldier stared in blank surprise. 
“What letter? Where are you off! 
What’s up?” 

“I’m going to take that urgent 
letter up to the fort,” he replied. 
“Look here, old chap,” and he sat 
down on a box; “I’ve just been 
thinking it over, you know. Those 
fellows up there must be in a tight 
place. We know that their rations 
must be pretty short, and they are 
nearly all of them sick. They won't 
have heard any news for a long time 
now, and they'll think they are for- 


gotten. What I’m afraid of is that, 
finding their rations running very 


short and hearing no news of help, 
they may decide to march out and 
try to get down to us. With not 
a quarter of them fit to hold a rifle, 
you know what that will amount to. 
This letter no doubt tells them that 
the column is just starting. It'll 
buck them up to get the letter and 
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may prevent any misfortune; so I 
will take it.” 

“You?” 

The policeman nodded. “It’s only 
fifty odd miles, a pleasant stroll,” and 
the policeman laughed. 

The soldier tried to dissuade him. 
“Can’t you get a native to go?” he 
asked. 

The policeman shook his head. “I 
tried, but not a man would hear of it.” 

“ But do you think you'll ever get 
through ?” 

“Oh yes,” he answered carelessly. 
“T dare say it’s nothing like so danger- 
ous as one supposes. I can’t bear to 
think of those fellows waiting and 
waiting and no news coming.” 

“You'll get a Victoria Cross if you 
do get through.” 

The policeman laughed. “ Victoria 
Crosses are for lucky soldiers,” he 
replied, “not for bobbies. However 
I dare say they'll give me a leather 
medal. Well, I must be off.” 

They walked down to the gate 
together. “I don’t know,” said the 
soldier as he looked down the winding 
path that led to the forest, “that I 
ought to let you go.” 

“Oh bosh!” said the policeman. 
“Don’t you worry yourself, old man ; 
I'll be through all right. Drink my 
health to night.” 

“T will do more than that,” was 
the grave answer. 

Then they gripped hands and 
parted. For a time the soldier stood 
there and watched the great athletic 
figure of the Englishman swinging 
down the path ; it seemed to him the 
grandest figure he had ever seen. 
The hot sunshine surrounded him like 
a flood and the dead air hung heavily. 
The low hills where the besieged post 
lay seemed very far away. “I should 
not have let him go,” he muttered as 
he turned, “ for I shall never see his 
like again.” Then he went in to his 
duties, 


It was fifty-six miles to the besieged 
post, and it was ten o'clock in the 
morning when the policeman started. 
He reckoned it out this way. “I 
have six hours till four o’clock, and 
in that time I can do twenty miles. 
The road is good and I need not take 
much care. Then I must rest two 
hours. I must try and do the last 
thirty-six miles by dawn. It is my 
only chance to get in before dawn. 
If I cannot get through their out- 
posts in the dark, I shall never get 
through.” 

He had with him a Burman who 
knew the road. Such was the con- 
fidence that this great Englishman 
inspired in his men that when he said 
he wanted a guide for the march, two 
or three offered. Not one would have 
gone alone, but with him they felt 
they would be safe anywhere. There 
are some men who can inspire this 
feeling ; they are not many. 

All day through the blazing sun 
they marched. The road lay through 
sparse jungle of scattered trees and 
bushes, the soil covered by a scanty 
herbage. The Englishman walked in 
front and the Burman trotted behind. 
Down in the river-valleys the jungle 
grew more dense and the road more 
narrow. ‘There were streams too that 
had to be waded. Here and there in 
cleared spaces in the forest were small 
villages and then they skirted round 
the forest, not wanting it known 
where they were going. 

All day they marched. The sun 
rose to a hot over-powering noontide, 
but except for a moment now and 
then to drink of the streams they 
never stopped. The sun sank slowly, 
growing hotter. About the forest the 
breezes died and the air was as a 
furnace. The Englishman’s coat was 
wet with sweat already, yet they 
never stopped. As the evening drew 
in, the breeze rose again. When the 
shadows became long, the beasts of 
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the forest came out—the deer, the 
peacocks, the jungle-fowl—to make 
their evening meal. The forest began 
to awake after the torpor of the day. 

Then at last they sat down by a 
stream to rest, and eat some of the 
food they had with them. For two 
hours they would rest; the English- 
man had hoped to sleep, but he could 
not; he was not very weary yet but 
his pulses would not still. As he lay 
down on a heap of gathered leaves, 
his hand touched the letter. He 
drew it out and smiled at it. ‘“ How 
glad they will be to get it,” he thought. 
“Their hopes must be very low now ; 
they must think they are very near 
the end.” He looked at the words 
written across in red ink that glared 
in the evening glow like blood. 
“They shall get it to-morrow if I 
live,” he said as he put the letter 
back. 

It was hard work resting those 
two hours, harder than marching. 
His duty drew him like a cord. He 
seemed to hear ever in his ears, “ Be 


The 


quick or you may be too late.” 
leaves whispered it to each other as 


they moved, the water murmured 
the words as it fell. Hardly could 
he keep quiet. Yet he rested; for in 
front of him was the hardest night’s 
work a man has ever done, and he 
must not break down. 

At last the sun fell and the shadows 
rose about the tree-stems and it was 
time to start. He woke the sleeping 
Burman with a touch; “Come,” he 
said. 

Again they started. Overhead the 
stars gazed down passionless and quiet, 
but their light could not penetrate 
into the wood, and the road was very 
dark. Now and then the leader 
stumbled on a root, a log, a stone, 
and went on, marching straight for- 
ward. There might be deadly snakes 
on the path, but he did not care. 
The forest held no fears for him then ; 
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yet it was full of sounds, not the 
open clear sounds of the day, but 
the stealthy sounds of the night. 
Out of the darkness on either side 
came signs of the forest-beasts, the 
crack of a twig as a deer passed, or 
the stealthy tread of a _ leopard. 
There were other sounds too, voices 
of the night that no one knows, 
moans as of a dying man, the sighs 
of wandering ghosts. The blood of 
the Burman curdled in his veins as 
he listened; but before him loomed 
the figure of the Englishman and 
the steady tramp of his footfall 
dominated fear. They went on. 

About midnight a flame suddenly 
flared out ahead and they stopped. 
The Burman laid his hand on his 
master’s sleeve and they retired very 
softly. “Hush,” said the Burman. 

“ What is it?” 

“Tt must be one of their pickets. 
It was a man lighting a cheroot.” 

“They cannot have pickets so far 
out as this; we are fifteen miles 
away yet, or more,” was the answer. 

“They may,” replied the Burman ; 
“they must. There is no village here. 
We must go round.” 

They went round, treading very 
cautiously through the jungle. It 
lost much time but it could not be 
helped. The only chance was to 
escape unseen. An hour later they 
were on the road again. 

“We must step out,” said the 
Englishman. 

They were very tired now. The 
light springing step of the Burman 
had subsided into a drawling walk ; 
the quick sharp tramp of the English- 
man had become slower and less clear. 
Their feet were swollen and sore, their 
joints stiff, but they kept on. 

Half an hour later they almost 
walked into another picket. As they 
went along they suddenly saw figures 
start up from the ground. There was 
a shout and a noise of arms. They 
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stopped and then out of the dark 
a dazzling stream of flame leaped as 
it seemed into their very eyes; the 
picket had fired. Then another fired 
and another, till the road was full of 
men firing, and the silence of the 
night was broken by a clamour of 
shots. They turned and ran. Leav- 
ing the path they dashed into the 
forest, and in a few minutes they 
were safe again. Away down in the 
road they heard the enemy shouting 
and firing still, but no one had 
followed them. They stopped. 

“We cannot go by the road,” 
said the Englishman. “It is full 
of pickets.” 

“We cannot go at all,” said the 
Burman. 

“Ts there no other road ?” 

“ There is none.” 

“Then we must go through the 
forest.” 

But the Burman would not go. 
“What is the use?” he said. “Our 
only chance was to get through 
unknown; but now that picket has 
alarmed the whole country. We 
cannot get through.” 

The Englishman laughed. ‘“ Come,” 
he said. He laid his strong hand on 
the Burman’s shoulder lightly and 
the man’s fears fled. For this 
Englishman has that magic that can 
make men forget fear and follow him. 
You look at such men and their 
courage comes into your veins, and 
you will do all you are told. They 
went on. 

They had no path now, but they 
knew whereabouts the post lay and 
they went in that direction. <A 
Burman is a natural compass. He 
can tell at all times, at all places, 
night or day, in forest or plain, by 
sea or land, indoors or without, 
where the north is. He never 
hesitates; it is an instinct. They 
knew the besieged post lay west, 
and westward they went. 





The forest here was thicker and 
harder to get through. There were 
creepers that caught their bodies, and 
roots that tripped their feet. Some- 
times they fell, but always they kept 
on, very slowly now though, for the 
forest was dark and it was hard 


forcing a way through it. They 
knew that they would never get in 
by dawn. 


And indeed, when the dawn came 
they were still far away. It came 
early, too early for their desires, first in 
that wonderful light that comes along 
the east and grows so fast into the 
pink and crimson of the sunrise, and 
later in level shafts that pierce the 
tree-tops and stretch like golden bars 
across the forest. Even in their 
weariness they had eyes for the 
miracle of the sunrise. 

And they were weary. It was 
twenty hours now since they had 
started, and for eighteen of these 
hours they had been on their feet ; 
it was a very haggard pair the morn- 
ing sun shone upon that day. When 
it grew broad daylight they sat down 
to rest, choosing a place on a hillside 
whence they could see before them 
the undulating forest, with broken 
spaces in it, that stretched up to the 
hills. 

“ How far do you think we are 
now ?” asked the Englishman. 

The Burman pointed to a low hill 
to the right. “Behind there,” he 
said. 

“Five miles?” guessed the English- 
man. 

“ Tt may be six,” was the answer. 

“We will rest for two hours,” said 
the Englishman, “ and then go on.” 

The Burman was too weary even 
to reply. He drank a little water 
from a gourd that hung about his 
neck, too tired to eat. Then he lay 
down on the bare ground and shut 
his eyes, lying as one dead. 

The Englishman dared not try to 
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sleep. He had made up his mind to 
wait there through the early morning 
hours, then creep as near as he could 
to the post and make a dash for it 
about two o'clock when the day was 
at its hottest. The besiegers would 
be asleep then, he thought, or at all 
events off their guard. Wait for 
another night he dared not; every 
hour he delayed might risk the safety 
of the post. And besides, the enemy 
were alarmed now and no doubt they 
would have by this time received 
information from below of his march. 
They would make a circle round that 
post to-night that a rat could not get 
through ; and they would very likely 
follow up his tracks, so soon as it 
grew light, from the picket he had 
disturbed. He dared not wait till 
night. 

But he had two hours to spare 
easily, so with his back to a tree he 
sat down and watched the country 
with half dreaming eyes. His mind 
was full of thoughts, of pleasant 
thoughts surely; there are no 
thoughts sweeter than those that 
come from a great deed greatly done. 
When he thought of those he was 
coming to succour, his heart grew very 
warm within him. How glad they 
would be to see him and know of 
their safety. He drew out the letter 
with its red inscription and looked 
at it and laughed. How full of joy 
they would be after all their danger 
and trouble! There were his friends, 
too, half over Asia; they would be 
glad when they heard what he had 
done ; and besides them are there not 
others? No man’s thoughts could be 
more glorious surely than those this 
Englishman had a right to think in 
that golden dawn. 

The sun grew high at last and he 
awoke the Burman, who looked with 
bloodshot eyes wearily at his master 
and tried in vain to move his limbs. 
“ Thakin, I cannot; they are stiff. 
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I cannot go any more. We may as 
well die here as a few miles further 
on.” 

The Englishman lifted him up. 
“Die,” he laughed very cheerily. 
“Who is going to die? Not you or 
I, I’m quite sure. Come along, old 
chap.” 

“ Thakin, my legs are like wood ; 
my head goes round.” 

“Never mind your head ; it'll get 
all right. Here, I'll help you a bit 
till you get warm again.” 

They trudged on, the Englishman 
half carrying the Burman. Weary 
and footsore, hungry and thirsty, 
their eyes drooping from sleep, with 
the burning sun above them and 
death closing upon them from all 
sides, they trudged on. Yet to the 
Englishman the knowledge of a great 
deed nobly done made him glad, and 
to the Burman the fellowship of a 
great heart made him forget all else, 
even himself. And thus they went 
on. 


Inside the besieged fort they had 
grown almost hopeless. Day had 
been added to day, and no news came 
to them. The sick increased, and of 
comforts to give them there were 
none. Food was growing short ; for 
a week now they had been on half 
rations, and even that would not last 
very much longer. They were worn 
and sick at heart, but they fought on. 

And they had need to fight. 
Every day, and nearly all day, the 
enemy fired upon them. They had 
occupied places of vantage without 
the post, commanding every path 
that led to it. Their numbers daily 
increased, and they became more 
jubilant as the relieving columns 
were driven back and the post seemed 
at their mercy. 

It was a day in the afternoon and 
it was very hot. The besieged were 
resting, half asleep within the post, 
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for this was their hour of ease; 
even the besiegers found it too hot to 
continue their fire. Then suddenly, 
in the steamy silence of the day, 
a clamour broke out. It was from 
without the fort ; there were shouts 
and cries, and then shots. The 
garrison leaped to their feet and ran 
to the breastworks. Surely it must 
be an attack. And this is what they 
saw: a gaunt brown figure limping 
fast across the little patch of open 
towards the fort, followed by a 
Burman. The enemy shouted and 
yelled at him, for he was escaping 
them. They fired at him without 
result, the bullets dashing the earth 
up close by him. One or two ran 
out to cut him down with their 
swords, but the Englishman turned 
on them with his revolver and they 
fled. A great shout went up from 
within the fort, and a party ran out 
to cover the Englishman’s advance. 





In a few minutes more he was within 
the stockade and they all crowded 
round him rejoicing, questioning, 
laughing, a babel of tongues. 

The subaltern seized him by the 
hand, the sepoys saluted and touched 
him respectfully on the shoulder. 
“ Shabash !” they cried. “ Shabash ! 
(Well done, well done).” They could 
have cried out of very pride to see 
him. No man had earned his Cross 
better surely than he. 

So the Major of the besieged post 
got his letter with its urgent inscrip- 
tion, and read it. It was from the 
Commissariat Department asking him 
to forward at once a long outstanding 
return that was required to make up 
some accounts. That was the letter. 
Of the greater ironies of life there is 
nothing to be said. One cannot even 
laugh. 


Harotp FIe.p1ne. 
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AN OLD POCKET-BOOK. 


Wuen a long-forgotten cupboard 
was turned out the other day, a 
curious collection of old books came 
to light. There were a good many 
bound numbers of THe Town AND 
Country Magazine for 1770-80; 
there was a copy of Lord Chester- 
field’s Apvice To His Son (only the 
third edition, alas!) bearing date 
1777; there was the first annual 
volume of THe British MaGaAzINE 
dated 1760; there was of course 
a copy of Tne CompLeTe LETTER- 
Writer or Po.ite Eneiisn SEcre- 
TARY, showing the epistolary fashions 
of the year 1763. Among the rest 
was a small calf-bound volume of 
about one hundred and sixty pages, 
post octavo, with the following com- 
prehensive title-page :— 


The | Daily Journal: | or, the | Gentle- 
man’s and Tradesman’s | Complete | 
Annual Accompt-Book | For the Pocket, 
or Desk.| For the Year of our Lord 
1758. | Being the second after Bissextile 
or Leap-year, the thirty-first of | the 
Reign of King George II. and the seventh 
of the New-Style | used in Great Britain. 
| In the Order of Time throughout the 
Year.| To which is now added, | The 
Court and City Director, | For the Year 
1758. 


The table of contents follows, and 
on the next page the plan and use 
of the Datmty JourRNAL are thus set 
forth : 


Though the Use and Design of this 
Book in general seems to want no 
Explanation, but as there are annually a 
Number of new Purchasers, it may not be 
quite unnecessary to observe, that 

Every two Pages in it, (one on the 
right Hand and the other on the left) 


contain the Business, Appointments, and 
Memorandums of one intire Week. 

The first of these Pages, which is 
divided into seven Spaces, one for every 
Day of the Week, and ruled for Pounds, 
Shillings, and Pence, is purposely for 
making Minutes of all Monies Receiv'd, 
Paid, Lent, or Expended. . 

The second Page, wh. faces the above- 
mentioned, is divided into two Parts; 
the one for all Appointments or Engage- 
ments every day in the Year, the other 
for occasional Memorandums, or Observa- 
tions, and will also serve for a Supply 
when Room is wanted on the opposite 
Page, for Receipts or Payments, &c. 

As these Books may be considered as 
the Annals of a Man’s Life, and may be 
of Use, even after his Decease, they 
ought by all means to be preserved, to 
have Recourse to when Occasion requires, 
to consult or prove, any Receipt or Pay- 
ment, Memorandum or Accompt, Time or 
Occurrence. 


The accompt-book, however, takes 
up less than half the total number 
of pages, and cannot be considered 
an important part of the annals of 
my great-great-grandfather (to whom 
it belonged), since it contains very 
few entries. Perhaps it was given to 
him by my (future) great-great-grand- 
mother, and he looked on it as 
too precious to be profaned by casual 
scribbling ; perhaps he was merely 
careless, or bothered by the minute- 
ness of the directions; perhaps he 
was too cautious to entrust his private 
memoranda to an unlocked book, for 
my ancestor was a Yorkshireman. 
Whatever the reason, the fact remains 
that its manuscript records are scanty. 
“ Music” is written against Thursday, 
January 5th (under the Accownt of 
Monies), and “Of Mr. Hammon of 
Winton In full £2 11 0” is noted as 
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a receipt on Wednesday, August 9th. 
But these and a few others of no 
greater importance are all. So far 
as the DaiLy. JOURNAL is concerned, 
my great-great-grandfather’s annals 
are a blank, and I console myself 
with the reflection that according to 
the proverb the year should have 
been for him at least a happy one. 
The real interest of the book, in- 
deed, lies not in its written but in 
its printed contents, some eighty 
pages of which follow the accompt- 
book. This second half, entitled THE 
Court AND Critry Direcrory, was the 
Whitaker’s Almanack of its day, and 
to glance through it is like turning a 
field-glass on to some distant country- 
side. The houses, the barns, the 
cornstacks, the very men sowing or 
reaping in the fields, become suddenly 
near and real. We knew before that 
they were there, those men and their 
labours and the fruits of their labours, 
but they were mere dots in the land- 
scape or perhaps invisible altogether. 
But now we can see the cows troop- 
ing into the farmyard at milking-time, 
and the plough shouldering up the 
stiff earth, and the shepherd’s mov- 
able hut under the lee of the hedge ; 
while there, by the corner of the cow- 
shed, is one of the farm lads very 
close to a pink sun-bonnet, and I 
declare if she hasn’t boxed his ears 
for his impudence! So it is with this 
metaphorical field-glass of ours. We 
know, or we should know if we took 
the trouble to think, that His Royal 
Highness of Cumberland and _ his 
Grace of Newcastle and the Rt. Hon. 
William Pitt were serving their coun- 
try in their various departments and 
according to the measure of their 
several abilities in that year 1758 ; 
that Louis the Fifteenth, King of 
France and Navarre, was still “Je 
Bien-aimé” to his subjects, that 
Elizabeth Farnese (the Termagant) 
was Queen-Dowager of Spain, and 


that Frederick the Great was fighting 
Rossbach and Leuthen while this issue 
of the Datty JoURNAL was going to 
press. Yet, even so, it rouses us to 
a livelier interest in these crowned 
heads and dazzling notabilities of the 
earth to find them alive, and not the 
shadows of great (or little) names, as 
they have long been for us. And if 
we look yet more closely, even the 
better-informed of us may experience 
a mild shock of surprise at the gulf, 
narrow by reckoning of years but vast 
if measured by the changes it has 
seen, which separates us from that 
time. When my great-great-grand- 
father’s pocket-book was new, there 
was a King of Sardinia; there was 
a King of Poland,—Augustus “the 
Strong,” Father of his people in a 
sense not dreamed of by Haroun- 
al-Raschid ; there was an indepen- 
dent Duchy of Lorraine ; Venice was 
governed by a Doge, and so was 
Genoa—‘“ subject to this Republic, 
which has subsisted eighteen hundred 
years, is the Island of Corsica ”— ; 
Malta was governed by a Grand | 
Master, Emanuel Pinto a Portuguese ; 
and the Holy Roman Empire was in 
the hands of Francis Stephen, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, who had been 
chosen to that office by a majority 
of “the three ecclesiastical Electors, 
called Electoral Highnesses, and six 
secular Ones, called most serene Elec- 
toral Highnesses.” Shut the book for 
a moment and think of the vanished 
kingdoms, the absorbed dukedoms, the 
dead and gone republics, above all 
the change from that institution 
which, as Voltaire wrote, was 
“neither Holy nor Roman nor an 
Empire,” to the modern German Con- 
federation ; and say if the simile of 
the telescope be not a just one. 
Changes enough in the Old World 
there have been since that time, but 
they are dwarfed by the changes 
across the ocean. In 1758 there 
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were thirteen British North Ameri- 
can colonies, with a population of not 
quite a million and a half ; and there 
are now fifty States and Territories 
with over seventy millions of inhabi- 
tants. There was then a scattered 
French settlement, of perhaps one 
hundred thousand souls, in Canada ; 
and now these, though they have 
increased and multiplied into more 
than a million and are still living in 
the same district, find themselves 
swamped in the five millions of 
British colonists, and their Province 
of Quebec merged in the British 
Dominion of Canada. In 1758 
Australia was not named and barely 
known. Dampier had seen it, and 
Byron : Wallis and Cartaret were soon 
to look for it ; but there was no white 
man in all the vast island continent, 
unless it might be a shipwrecked 
sailor on some lonely beach. In 
South Africa a few Dutch colonists 


and officials were settled in the Cape 
peninsula and for a few leagues in- 


land. In India Plassey had just been 
fought (June, 1757), but the news 
could hardly have reached England 
before the Pocket-book was in its 
purchasers’ hands ; and before Plassey 
the only British possessions there 
were half-a-dozen trading stations and 
ports with a few square miles of land 
round them. Nearly all the red must 
be scraped off the present map of the 
world if we want to picture to our- 
selves the extent of British dominion 
in the year 1758. 

Several pages of the book are de- 
voted to the Royal Navy. There is 
a list of ships under their respective 
ratings, from the first-rate of a hun- 
dred guns and eight hundred and 
fifty men down to the “ small Sloops,” 
no bigger than Cochrane’s Spzepy, 
with only fifty men and a broadside 
that could be carried in the captain’s 
coat-pocket. Among the first-rates 
were the Royat Gerorce and the 
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Royat Sovereiex. The Roya 
GeEoRGE was to be Hawke's flagship 
at Quiberon Bay the very next year, 
and to sink at Spithead, under the 
gallant Kempenfeldt and eight hun- 
dred souls, in 1782. The Royat Sove- 
REIGN, with Collingwood fidgeting on 
her quarter-deck in anxiety for “ that 
new foretopsail,” was to lead the lee 
line at Trafalgar nearly half a century 
later. Among the smaller rates are 
to be found the Berwick (seventy- 
four) in which Hawke had first shown 
his capacity in 1744; the Namur 
(eighty), Boscawen’s flagship at Lagos, 
and the CEenTuRION, in which Anson 
had made his famous voyage and 
taken the great Manila galleon. The 
large number of local names in the 
list is striking; half the English 
counties are represented and every 
important town, though curiously 
enough the Lonpon, instead of being 
a seventy-four at least, is one of the 
humblest vessels in the Navy, no 
better than a “buss.” Some of the 
old names sound rather quaint to our 
ears: the AmMpuscaDE, Mary GALLEY, 
Soutn Sea Castxe, and K1ne’s Fisuer 
have long since vanished from the 
list ; the Royat Carouine “ Vatch” is 
entered among the twenty-gun ships ; 
and the Wootr, Tryton, Fuss (what 
was the origin of this name?) and the 
Guiascow add a pleasing variety to 
the nomenclature of His Majesty’s 
fleet and the orthographical attain- 
ments of the Admiralty. 

The aspect of Parliament was very 
different in those days. No Roman 
Catholic peer, or commoner, could sit 
in either House, a condition which 
excluded the Norfolks, Shrewsburys, 
Staffords, Petres, and Arundels among 
others ; and instead of the five hun- 
dred and ninety members recorded as 
the present total of the House of 
Lords, the Peers then numbered barely 
two hundred all told. To the list of 
the House of Commons—“ as swm- 
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moned to meet for their fifth session, 
Speaker, The Right Honourable 
Artaur Onstow, Zsg.”—is prefixed 
the interesting information, “ Parlia- 
ments were first held in 1116,” an 
identification of a meeting of the 
landowners with the Supreme Council 
of the nation which has not been en- 
dorsed by Freeman or Stubbs. The 
Lower House also was smaller than 
at present, for though England had 
about twenty more members than 
now, Scotland was represented by 
forty-five instead of seventy-two, and 
Wales by twenty-four instead of thirty, 
while there was of course no Irish 
Brigade to enliven the proceedings. 
What makes this old list valuable is 
the insight it gives us into the general 
character of the House. So far as 
can be ascertained, more than half 
the House was composed of untitled 
country gentlemen, to whom must be 
added, if we wish to appreciate the 
preponderance of the landed interest, 
some forty-five baronets. Two dozen 
lawyers and two score merchants 
would seem a beggarly array of those 
classes, judged by the present repre- 
sentation of trade and law; but on 
the other hand “sprigs of the no- 
bility” were in great force, mustering 
over a hundred. Anyone who can 
claim relationship or connection with 
a peer is credited with it, and besides 
“son” or “ brother ” to “lord ib.” we 
find “uncle to the earl of” this, 
“ brother-in-law to the duke of” that, 
and sometimes even “cousin to lord” 
so-and-so. The _ professional _ poli- 
tician (or, to give him his vulgar 
name, the carpet-bagger) was already 
a power in the land, especially in the 
remoter counties, and the Cornish 
boroughs in particular offered him a 
welcome : “ Liskerret alias Liskeard” 
was represented by “Ph. Stanhope, 
of Pallmall”; Lostwithiel by “ T. 
Clarke, of hampstead, midd.” ; “ Port- 
pigham alias Westlow” by “J. 


Frederick, of burwood,  surry” ; 
Grampound by a gentleman from “St. 
James’s west”; while Plympton and 
Barnstaple in Devon and “ Pool” in 
Dorset returned London merchants. 
It is less clear what took Sir John 
Mordaunt of Southampton (this was 
the unlucky commander in the Roche- 
fort expedition of the previous year) 
so far north as Cockermouth, or what 
“Herbert Rudhall Westphaling of 
ross, herefordsh.” was doing at Thet- 
ford in Norfolk. 

The survival of the old names in 
many districts is one of the charac- 
teristics of English social life. In 
my great-great-grandfather’s time a 
Verney of Claydon was sitting for 
Wendover, an Eliot of Port Eliot 
(wrongly spelt “ Elliot” in the Drrec- 
TorY) for St. Germains, and a Drake 
of Buckland for Beeralston, all of 
them places identified with their 
respective families from the sixteenth 
century to the present time. Many 
names also there are which appeal 
more familiarly to the ears of modern 
politicians. A Lambton of Lambton 
Hall sat for Durham, a Chaplin of 
Blankney for Lincoln, an Armine 
Wodehouse of Kimberley for Norfolk 
(alas, as the page is being re-written 
comes the news that there is one no 
longer), a Grey of Howick for North- 
umberland, a Matthew Ridley for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, a Long for Wilt- 
shire, while Bathurst, Lowther, Eger- 
ton, and Howard represented the 
districts still associated with their 
names. There were many pairs of 
brothers or other near relations in the 
House, generally sitting for double- 
membered constituencies, like the 
Grosvenors (Chester), Boscawens 
(Truro), Fanes (Lyme Regis), Gren- 
villes (Buckingham), Chetwynds (Staf- 
ford), and others ; but sometimes, like 
the Curzons and Edgcumbes, they. 
represented different places. There 
were three Cavendishes, three Wal- 
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poles, three Onslows (the others being 
Speaker Onslow’s son and brother), 
three Pitts, and no less than five 
Townshends in this House. 

The Service Members, some fifty 
strong, form a very interesting group. 
Those were the days when zeal for 
the proper management of the Ser- 
vices was not the chief reason for 
the entry of an officer into Parlia- 
ment. Twenty years later Rodney 
wrote in a letter to his wife that a 
seat was necessary for the professional 
success of a naval man; it gave him 
the best chance of getting a command, 
it afforded him an opportunity of de- 
fending himself from attacks, and it 
ensured him the support of ministerial 
speakers and voters. That this system 
also ensured to the ministry the sup- 
port of the favoured or expectant 
officer was a reason which commended 
it to the Admiralty and the Treasury; 
and accordingly we find that many 
of the pocket-boroughs and most of 
the dockyard towns were a sort of 
military or naval preserve. In this 
Parliament there were some of the 
most notable men in both Services. 
The heads of course were in the 
House of Lords,—Captain-General 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland, 
and Anson, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty ; but many of those on the 
active list were in the Lower House. 
Admiral Sir Edward Hawke, not yet 
ennobled for Quiberon Bay, sat for 
Portsmouth, as did also Admiral 
Rowley. Boscawen, Old Dreadnought 
as he was called from his first com- 
mand, sat for Truro; Admirals 
Powlett, Griffin, and Vernon for 
other boroughs on the coast. Among 
the juniors were “ Hon. capt. Howe,” 
afterwards the victor of the glorious 
first of June and known as Black 
Dick to every sailor in the fleet ; 
Commodore Keppel, on whose in- 


decisive battle of Ushant the great 


held ; 


court-martial was afterwards 
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and Captain Sir Peircy Brett, who 
had had the luck to meet the Young 
Chevalier escorted by the French 
man-of-war ExvizaBeTH in 1745 and 
to make such use of his opportunity 
that the French ship had to put back 
into Brest, and Prince Charlie was 
fain to continue his voyage without 
the friends, the arms, and the 
£400,000 which his consort had 
carried. 

The Army was even better repre- 
sented than the Navy in this Parlia- 
ment. There is only space, however, 
to mention two of the soldiers, neither 
as yet known to fame, but both very 
soon to be brought into prominence, 
—with results as_ strikingly con- 
trasted as the fates of Pharaoh’s chief 
butler and chief baker. The Mar- 
quis of Granby sat for Cambridge- 
shire, and Lord George Sackville, a 
younger son of the Duke of Dorset, 
for Dover. In 1759 they were with 
Ferdinand of Brunswick at Minden, 
Sackville in command of the cavalry 
and Granby under him. Few will 
forget Carlyle’s picture of Sackville 
on that day, standing “sulky, flabby, 
and of sour humour,” and refusing to 
come on when a cavalry charge would 
have annihilated Contade’s already 
beaten army. “Ignominious Sack- 
ville tried by court-martial ; 
cashiered, declared incapable of again 
serving his Majesty in any military 
capacity. Zealous Majesty proclaimed 
it to be ‘a sentence worse than death,’ 
and furthermore with his own royal 
hand struck out Sackville from the 
list of Privy Councillors.” And so, 
exit the chief baker! The chief 
butler, Granby, succeeded to his 
command, and at Warburg, a year 
later, retrieved the fame of the 
British cavalry. In the final charge 
of the day he led the Blues, bare- 
headed, his hat having blown off, 
and “a big bald circle in his head 
rendered the loss more conspicuous.” 
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It was this charge, immortalised soon 
after by Sir Joshua’s portrait of him, 
bare and bald and berserk, which 
made him so popular at home. The 
Marquis of Granby became a fa- 
vourite public-house sign, not yet 
out of fashion, and not likely to be 
forgotten while the Pickwick Papers 
are read.! 

Honours were harder to get and 
therefore more highly prized in those 
days. Hawke, it will be remembered, 
was considered to be well rewarded 
with the red ribbon of the Bath for 
his capture of six French ships-of-the 
line off Ushant in 1747; Boscawen, 
second only to Hawke in that genera- 
tion, had neither title nor order,— 
though this was perhaps because he 
was a viscount’s son and anything 
short of a peerage would have been 
thought, strangely enough, a lowering 
of his social rank; Rodney’s reward 
for the capture of Martinique was 
but a baronetcy, and he had to wait 
twenty years longer for his peerage. 
We find therefore in 1758 only about 
a tenth of the present number of 
Knights of the Bath, thirty-six to 
wit; this seems indeed to have been 
“the college,” for it is noted that 
even of these “ five are void.” There 
were only sixty-six Privy Councillors 
instead of over two hundred, and 
but two dozen King’s Serjeants and 
Councillors instead of two hundred 
and fifty. On the other hand, holi- 
days were as plentiful,—at least in 
the Government service—as honours 
were few, no less than fifty-one being 
appointed to be kept at the. Ex- 
chequer, Stamp Office, Excise Office, 
Custom House, and South Sea House. 
Our great-grandfathers indeed had 
holidays for everything—several days 


' Phiz however, following Boz, represents 
the Marquis with a three-cornered hat, so 
that the details of the story must have been 
soon forgotten. 
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at Easter, Whitsuntide and Christ- 
mas, of course ; for the King’s birth- 
day, inauguration, proclamation, and 
coronation ; for the birthdays of the 
Duke of Cumberland, the Princess of 
Wales, the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, and the Princess of Orange 
(Princess Royal); for various Church 
festivals and Saints’ days, including 
St. David of Wales and St. George 
of England (why do not we have a 
holiday for St. George?) ; for various 
national anniversaries, such as King 
Charles the Martyr (January 30th), 
Oak-apple 2nd Restoration Day (May 
29th), the great fire of London (Sep- 
tember 2nd), the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth (November 28th), and the 
birthday of William the Third (No- 
vember 4th), with of course that old 
favourite, the Powder Plot, to follow 
the last named. England was very 
keenly Protestant in those years, 
especially if Protestantism meant 
holidays and huzzaying. Frederick 
the Great was tremendously popular 
as the Protestant Hero, and the old 
magazines for this year record that 
his birthday was kept with lighted 
windows and other customary demon- 
strations of joy; perhaps the people 
were glad of an intercalary holiday, 
to make up the number to the full 
fifty-two, one for every week in the 
year. Joyful or sorrowful anniver- 
sary, it was all one to them. King 
Charles the First was beheaded one 
hundred and nine years ago this 
morning; well then, let us keep 
holiday today. King Charles the 
Second was restored ninety-eight 
years ago—hurrah! London was 
blazing ninety-two years ago—hurrah 
again! It is a poor heart that never 
rejoices, and whatever else their fail- 
ings, poorness of heart at least cannot 
be charged against the men of that 
generation. 
W. K. Stripe. 
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THE PARADOX OF THE 

Noruinec is more calculated to 
rouse to inquisitiveness the intelli- 
gent foreigner (or, for that matter, 
the reflective patriot) than the atmo- 
sphere of secrecy which involves the 
English businessman. In the coun- 
try of which he is the backbone, and 
which by his commercial enterprise 
he has made supreme, he remains 
unknown, mysterious, incomprehen- 
sible. Even our conception of him 
is vague. Superficially considered, 
he is a man with a business, just 
like a ploughboy or a painter or a 
politician; but behind the surface 
there lies something that sets him 
apart and aloof from these. We 
know, for instance, that whereas 
painters and politicians are open to 
outside criticism, the business-man 
is shut not only to criticism, but 
even to consideration. And while 
a businessman in his leisure is 
thought capable of becoming a patron 
of art, let us say, we know, or at any 
rate we admit, that no artist even in 
his most strenuous moments is capable 
of understanding, much less of patro- 
nising, business. And the result is 
that when any question of national 
interest connected with business 
comes forward, instead of criticising 
our business-men, as we would criti- 
cise our politicians or our painters, 
we go into the City and ask them to 
give us their opinion on the matter. 
Or we get the editors of daily papers 
(themselves the busiest and most con- 
servative of men) to write to those 
well-known merchants Mr. X., Mr. 
Y., and Mr. Z., imploring them to 
say what is wrong. And until those 
great men deign to answer, we, the 
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common herd, sit respectfully with 
folded hands. 

So wide-spread is the business-man’s 
belief in his unimpugnability that the 
layman who ventures to criticise 
business is apt to be even less con- 
siderately treated than the stranger 


who tries to walk into the Stock- 
Exchange. The stranger is, more 


or less impolitely, shown the door, 
but he has enjoyed the advantage 
at least of recognition. The critic, 
unless he happens to be, so to speak, 
a member of the commercial fraternity, 
is ignored. Academic, unbusiness- 
like, unpractical—he is all these 
(unless he deals in soap, or pig-iron, 
or skins) if he ventures in where 
business-men are in the habit of 
treading. For he is, by his own 
confession, sinning against the very 
first assumption of business-men, that, 
for purposes of business, theory is 
divorced from practice. The business- 
man, in theory, never theorises, 
Asked therefore about the present 
decline of English commerce, Mr. X. 
(who is in soap) promptly replies that 
it is due to Trades-Unionism; Mr. Y. 
(in pig-iron) refers to the too great 
athleticism of his clerks; Mr. Z. (in 
skins) vaguely laments a bygone day 
of sixteen working-hours. None of 
them seems to consider that there may 
be something amiss with the English 
business-man, for that is theory and 
high-treason. And yet what if some- 
thing were amiss with him? What 
if this prolonged immunity from 
criticism has ended in his not only 
imposing on the public but on 
himself? What if he is, after all, 
not an Olympian but a chimera? 
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Long years ago a Greek philosopher 
asserted that it was not the cook who 
was the best judge of a dinner, but 
the man who ate it; the cook’s 
work, he said, was to cook, not to 
pronounce on his own cookery. And 
so, the work of the business-man is 
to buy in one market and sell in 
another, and not to pronounce upon 
his own business-likeness. Unless 
he is a most exceptional person, the 
merchant does not think about what 
makes a merchant ; that is the work 
of quite another person,—of the 
philosopher, in fact, and, more 
particularly, of the economist. It 
is a work of some difficulty and it 
requires thought; but it is not for 
that reason unpractical, if any mean- 
ing be attached to that much abused 
word. The only thing that really 
seems unpractical is for a man who 
does not think to take upon himself 
the work of a man who does, or 
rather for a man whose business is 
one thing to take upon himself the 
different business of a different person. 
It would be unpractical for the 
economist to try to make a corner 
in pig-iron, and it is unpractical for 
a dealer in pig-iron to try to make 
a corner in theories. And what I 
would hope to show is that from an 
inability to recognise this clementary 
truth the business-man in England 
has for a long time past proved 
himself (and not his rare and bashful 
critics) to be unpractical, and for 
that reason, if for any, is finding 
himself invaded in his supreme place 
by the business-men of other nations. 

I have suggested that the English 
business-man is a chimera, so far as 
his own conception of himself goes. 
What is his own conception? The 
autobiographical sketch that every 
millionaire on retiring from business 
bequeaths for the benefit of the 
ungilded shows the view, I think, 
in its most beautiful simplicity: “I 
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attribute my success in life to hard 
work and method,—in short to 
practical business-habits.” 

No one will deny that this is the 
invariable gist of the creed. One 
Creesus will very likely mention the 
practice of walking regularly every 
day from his house to his office as 
a contributory cause in his own 
individual case: another will have 
a word to say for teetotalism or 
Turkish baths ; but these are small 
points, not to be insisted on. The 
essential attributes of commercial 
success,—according to the overwhelm- 
ing testimony of modern English 
business-men—are industry and 
method, in short, practical business- 
habits. 

To quote so universal an opinion 
and to proceed at once to question 
its value would no doubt be an 
unjustifiable audacity, if it were not 
for this,—that the opinion amounts 
to a theory. And where a theory 
is concerned, anyone, in spite of a 
complete ignorance of market-prices 
or the qualities of goods, in spite 
of an obtuseness which in the last 
resort may be unable to distinguish 
meat worth tenpence a pound from 
meat worth twopence, or, to take 
a notable instance, catsmeat from a 
cavalry mount,—anyone, I say, who 
takes the trouble to think has a right 
to form his own opinion about the 
value of that theory. He has not 
only the right to form an opinion 
(which is of comparatively small 
importance) but the capability of 
arriving at a truth. For the con- 
sideration involved is not a technical 
consideration at all, It is a con- 
sideration of the precise meaning 
of some words which are in universal 
use, backed by a further considera- 
tion as to whether, judging from 
his practice generally, the English 
business-man can claim in those 
words to have described himself 
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accurately. Briefly, it resolves itself 
into three questions: what do 
industry and method mean? Are 
they practical? And can they be 
considered at the present day the 
characteristic qualities of the best 
business-men ? 

At first sight that statement 
recalls the works of Dr. Samuel 
Smiles, which is absurd. Everyone 
is agreed that Dr. Smiles’s theories 
are out of date; there is no discredit 
in saying it of one who was a great 
author in his time and constructed, 
out of an indefatigable imagination, 
an ideal business-figure who dominated 
the popular mind for many years. 
But, as I have said, it is agreed that 
this conception is out of date, and for 
that reason it is absurd to suppose 
that the business-man, who is always 
progressive, always a day ahead, 
should still cherish it. Unless one 
is to assume (as must be done in 
the case of journalists) that the en- 
deavour to keep half a day ahead in 
one’s news involves the necessity of 
remaining half a century behind in 
one’s ideas. And a journalist would 
be loth indeed to assume that the 
business-man, whom he reveres from 
afar, is in his own unfortunate pre- 
dicament. Far rather would he try 
to believe that the business-man’s self- 
estimate, as set out above, is a sincere 
and original summary. 

Let us examine it in what Bovrier 
called a plastic spirit. Business- 
qualities, then, are briefly to be 
described as consisting of method and 
industry, and of these industry can 
hardly be claimed as a prerogative 
of business and the business-man. 
Carlyle’s much quoted definition of 
genius,—“An infinite capacity for 
taking pains”—though it has been 
rejected with contumely by more 
than one genius, can scarcely be 
monopolised by the city merchant. 
Industry is a thing common, or un- 
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common, to the whole human race, 
no matter what their avocation. 
Some farmers are industrious, and 
many artists; an idle politician is an 
unknown phenomenon, possibly owing 
to the infallible working of the Whip 
system. But it may be argued that 
industry is not less, and, if possible, 
is even more persistent in the 
business-man. Anyone who has had 
the fortune to walk into a merchant’s 
office a dozen times might be con- 
sidered a judge of that matter. I 
venture to say that such a person 
will have noticed, a dozen times, that 
half the clerks were sucking their 
pens. No doubt they were not 
idling; they were only waiting,— 
waiting for the mail very likely, or 
for the head of the firm to drop in 
and look through the mail. If they 
were idling when there was some- 
thing to do, then the business-man 
might triumphantly assert that he 
had made good his claim, inasmuch 
that the one or two worthy clerks, 
who kept writing diligently, were the 
real men, who would some day (to use 
Matthew Arnold’s phrase) be at the 
head of that concern. It may be so; 
but there is a popular, if vague im- 
pression, that the firm of Jones does 
not become, as a rule, the firm of 
Jones and Robinson (the worthy 
clerk) but the firm of Jones and Son. 
And it would be difficult to persuade 
even the unpractical layman that the 
son of Mr. Jones, by virtue of his 
relationship, will always and inevit- 
ably be found to be the one solitary 
diligent worker in an office full of 
clerks. 

If success in business cannot, as 
seems probable, be attributed to 
industry, except in so far as industry 
is always a factor in every kind of 
success, it behoves us next to consider 
method. Now method is one of the 
vaguest things under the sun. It is 
doubtful whether anything ever was 
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accomplished without method,—from 
an impressionist landscape to a repre- 
sentation of the unmethodical Ham- 
let—seeing that method means more 
or less the following out of a purpose 
in a reasonably suitable way. But 
the business-:man would claim so 
much more of method than the 
ordinary man that it amounts almost, 
it would seem, to a difference in kind. 
Methodical in a business-sense was 
the merchant who, observing that one 
of his clerks had affixed a stamp 
crooked upon an envelope, remarked : 
“Young man, there is a right way 
of doing things and a wrong way of 
doing things; bring me a kettle ;” 
and he forthwith proceeded te affix 
the stamp straight. Yet, admirable 
though this is as an extreme example 
of method, it cannot be used to show 
that a business-man is in any true 
sense more methodical in his ways of 
thought than the man who may never 
have entered an office in his life. The 
methodical clerk writes copper-plate 
such as the methodical artist could 
not write. The methodical artist 
paints pictures such as the method- 
ical clerk could not paint. The 
truth is that method is no more pecu- 
liarly the monopoly of the business- 
man than industry is, and when they 
claim these two qualities as making 
up practical business-habits, they, in 
short, delude themselves. There re- 
mains nevertheless a conviction that 
self-delusion in a business-man does 
not greatly matter. He is not con- 
cerned with self-analysis, and if he 
is deluded in his theory of himself, 
it was only to be expected. So far 
from pluming himself on theory, he 
derides it, and his delusion is there- 
fore a matter of no consequence. 
Also, beneath the words industry and 
method, there probably lies a concep- 
tion of the business-man which makes 
him what he is, what he proves him- 
self in practice to be. Let the 
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verbal logic slip, and look at the 
business-man in action. Is he not 
practical? Is he not, to use a cant 
modern phrase, efficient ? 

At any rate he himself thinks that 
he is efficient. He has the belief 
in himself that goes with greatness. 
Faced with the decrease of English 
trade, he refers disparagingly, as I 
have said, to Trades- Unions, to cricket- 
ing clerks, and to eight-hour days for 
an explanation. He does not refer 
disparagingly to himself. On the 
contrary, nothing is more noticeable 
than the manner in which the English 
business-man has of late been vaunting 
himself at the expense of other men, 
particularly of Government officials. 
A business Cabinet, a business War- 
Office, a bureaucracy of business-men 
generally,—these are ideals for the 
lack of which he is compelled to see 
his country suffer, and to suffer him- 
self not silently. He is not alone in 
his lamentations, it must be confessed ; 
nor is he alone in imagining himself 
to be the only possible substitute. As 
they listen to him his unpractical 
fellow-countrymen are impressed, and 
even statesmen give him their ad- 
herence. The fascination of the in- 
comprehensible subdues them, until 
they also raise the cry of “ Wanted, 
business-men and _business-habits!” 
It is the desire of the moth for the 
light. But what is the light? 

I would not endeavour to minimise 
the value of the business-man by 
undertaking a defence of Government 
offices, which can afford to take a 
good deal of punishment and still 
come up smiling. But it does seem 
almost pertinent to point out that in 
many respects a Government office is 
conducted on principles far more con- 
ducive to efficiency than the principles 
prevailing among business-offices. Two 
in particular are easy of indication, 
and go to prove beyond any doubt 
that English business-men might have 
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great difficulty in showing their own 
assumed superiority in practice. 

To take the first,—the principle of 
nepotism. The custom of parental 
succession in Government service was 
long ago condemned by business-men, 
as being one of the most fertile causes 
of inefficiency. Perhaps it has not 
yet entirely vanished, but what of the 
beam in the eye of the business-man ? 
There may be a thousand and one 
sentiments, connected with the hal- 
lowedness of private property, to 
excuse the Englishman for making 
his business a family concern; but 
nothing surely could be more absurd 
than for such a sentimentalist to 
flaunt his own practical methods in 
the face of a Government service 
where nepotism, even though it may 
occasionally be encouraged, is on 
principle disowned. 

The second matter in which the 
Government clearly proves itself more 
practical is in the tests it insists upon 
before admitting anyone to its employ. 
Business-men stand almost alone in 
seeming unable to appreciate the 
value of fitting the man to the task. 
What tests they do employ are of the 
most elementary description, with the 
consequence that the merchant’s clerk 
is the most untrustworthy worker to 
be found in any service. The amazing 
thing is that it is on this slovenly and 
antiquated method of arriving at their 
assistants that they are most apt to 
plume themselves. They pick their 
clerks as a gardener picks currants, 
and call themselves practical. Yet 
perhaps it is not so amazing as it 
seems, considering the opinion they 
hold concerning their own qualities ; 
for if I have analysed them correctly, 
they omit to allow for the one thing 
that economists have declared essen- 
tial, the trained intelligence arising 
from education. Economists have 
set it forth; but everybody, excepting 
only our business-men, have seen the 
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truth of it in its general aspect. The 
“ unbusinesslike ” Government service 
has gone further. Many decades ago 
Lord Macaulay drew up his famous 
Civil Service scheme, which is based 
on the assumption that to get to the 
top of a ladder, every man need not 
start at the bottom,—in other words, 
that there is quality of intelligence, 
as well as quantity of training, and 
that efficiency is best attained by 
putting the square peg in the square 
hole. It was not to be expected that 
the business-man of the time, serenely 
contemplating his own well-seeming 
portrait according to Dr. Smiles, 
should be able to discern such a 
refinement of the truth. Persever- 
ance and method, he was being 
assured, would bring him to the top 
in any event. But business-men are 
supposed to move, however slowly, 
with the times, and it scarcely seems 
exacting to expect the present genera- 
tion of them to divert their Narcissus- 
like gaze from their own superiority 
to what is not only truth but business. 
The British Narcissus fading away 
into an American is a prospect cal- 
culated to alarm more people than 
Mr. Stead. 

I hope that I exaggerate in saying 
that English business-men are not 
practical. Not for a moment would 
I suggest that they are in the habit 
of flinging themselves hotly after vain 
ideals. No, that would be paying 
the man who snores the compliment 
of calling him a dreamer. Our 
Equites have never been idealists, 
unless may be in the time of Eliza 
beth ; the more reason then for their 
being sternly practical, which it is to 
be feared they are not. Let us look 
once at this vital matter of 
education. Many philosophers hold 
that a general education is the best, 
because it trains a man to use his 
intelligence. To effect that training 
is the object of universities such as 
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Oxford and Cambridge, and in the 
belief that such a training is effected 
it is among their members ‘that Go- 
vernment recruits for the Indian Civil 
Service, perhaps the finest service in 
the world, and for the higher and 
more responsible branches of the 
Home Civil Service. What is the 
attitude of business-men? It is the 
precise opposite; they will have 
nothing to do with the universities. 
A man who looks for a post in the 
City on the strength of a university 
education is considered laughable. 
Can he keep accounts and manage a 
type-writer? If not, what does he 
mean by his application? The lad 
of fifteen who can do these things is 
of infinitely greater value. So, with 
a sneer at useless and unpractical 
knowledge, these men reject the “ fine 
flower of Balliol.” They know their 
own business best, they say. 
Unfortunately they do not know 
the business of the universities, which 
is not so much to impart knowledge, 
useless or otherwise, as to train the 
intelligence. It would be absurd to 
say that a man holding a university 
degree is necessarily a man of trained 
intellect. Indeed, the universities 
continue to make the mistake of 
stamping with the same hall-mark,— 
the degree of Master of Arts—alike 
those who have worked for Honours 
and those who have lounged through 
the Pass Schools. It is a concession 
to the leisured classes, an assurance 
to anxious parents that their young 
hopefuls have for the space of three 
years or so been as good as gold ; but 
it is none the less a mistake. For it 
results in an impression on the general 
public that the immaculate young 
man is the best specimen of univer- 
sity training, which, from the point 
of view of practical ability, he is not, 
and stultifies the really trained man 
by apparently identifying him with 
the other. Of course the city mer- 





chant cannot be expected to know 
that a university man who has taken 
Honours has had as practical a train- 
ing as this country affords; and he 
certainly is not likely to arrive at 
the knowledge by enquiring if the 
University applicant knows  book- 
keeping or writes copper-plate. These 
are not tests of practical ability, of 
the capacity for mastering routine 
work ; they are merely mechanical 
acquirements, and attest nothing ex- 
cept that a man has acquired the 
necessary mechanism. But business 
is not a mechanical matter, though it 
may require a certain proportion of 
human machines. Book-keeping is 
an excellent requisite in the man who 
is going to keep books all his days, 
but to consider it essential to the 
business-man is to put business on the 
level of organ-grinding, which it is 
not. In other trades the fact of 
a mechanical acquirement is taken 
simply for what it is, namely, a fact. 
In journalism editors do not inquire 
of their future leader-writers if they 
can write shorthand, for they recognise 
that shorthand-writing is a thing in 
itself. Very practical men may 
acquire it, but the acquisition takes 
so many years that it finds its value 
as a speciality, leading to nothing 
but its own practice. Shorthand 
writers have been known to move on 
to some other branch of journalism, 
such as editing, but no editor would 
hope to get a position because he 
once wrote shorthand. 

But again, there is a kind of idea 
among business-men that there is 
something in the atmosphere of their 
offices that breeds practical ability. 
The youth who came in on the 
strength of his copper-plate at a 
tender age is supposed to have picked 
up a mysterious capacity that in after 
times entitles him to become, let us 
say, @ managing clerk. It is a 
charming and romantical idea that 
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from the persevering copying of 
letters in a good round hand springs 
a mind,—the Business Mind. It 
lends a glory to the dusty office ; it 
transfigures the high uncomfortable 
stool ; it betrays an idealism worthy 
of the Golden Age. Alchemists were 
supported by no more ingenuous and 
delightful belief. But then alchemists 
were mistaken ; and it is to be feared 
that business-men are also mistaken. 
For why should a business mind 
spring from a practice of copper- 
plate? What is this magical creative 
power in the ledger? And how does 
it come about that the boy who was 
put into an office because he did no 
work at school, and could not there 
be accused of intelligence, has blos- 
somed in ten years into a practical 
business-man, while his brother per- 
haps, who, being intelligent, was sent 
on to a university, is at the end of 


the same period,—a _ period of 
strenuous training as opposed to 
commonplace routine—to be con- 
sidered incapable and _  unbusiness- 
like? 

Perhaps it is unfair to ask these 
questions. Why extort its secret 


from the rose, or nip in the bud the 
business-man’s romance? It is suffi- 
cient to point out that the belief does 
not tally with any known facts con- 
cerning the working of the human 
mind, and is consequently untrue, or 
else,—a thing which no business-man 
would allow—that “business-like” 
means comparatively unintelligent. 
The dilemma, when it is presented 
in these terms, is usually, I think, 
evaded by the production of a 
counter-dilemma, on the horns of 
which Government Service is im- 
paled as a victim. Why, ask the 
business-men, are Government offices, 
which exact these hypothetically ex- 
cellent tests before engaging their 
employés, why are they so frequently 
mismanaged’? How is it that these 


well examined officials are so blind 
as to mistake catsmeat for cavalry 
mounts? I think that there are 
three sufficient answers: (1) that a 
Government office, being subjected 
to publicity, has all its failings ex- 
hibited and exaggerated in a fashion 
that makes them appear worse than 
they really are,—that is to say, they 
are not so mismanaged as business- 
men make out, and considerably less 
mismanaged than many business-firms 
that enjoy a comparative privacy of 
liquidation ; (2) that the heads of 
Government offices are still generally 
men who went in under the old 
system,—by accident or favour, on 
the business-man’s system, in fact— 
in other words, that mismanagement 
is due to the not yet superannuated 
survivors of the old time and of the 
ever-green business-habits; (3) that 
the one advantage, if it be an ad- 
vantage, that business-men have over 
Government officials, namely self- 
interest, the enthusiasm of the indi- 
vidual for his own success, is an 
advantage in the nature of things 
and cannot be criticised any more 
than a proposition of Euclid. That 
is why it is absurd to talk of a 
business Cabinet, if business be used 
in the ordinary sense. You may put 
business-men into a Cabinet or into 
any Government office, but they will 
no longer be business-men. They 
will be State officials, quit of the 
motive of self-interest, and possibly 
none the worse for that. Only that 
is another question. The point is 
that English business-men cannot 
defend their scorn of educational 
training by any proof of its in- 
efficiency in the Government Service. 

I have shown that their scorn of 
a general education is as complete 
as it is unjustifiable. But they are 
equally, or almost equally, contemp- 
tuous of a special commercial educa- 
tion. They cannot, in short, see any 
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practical value in a man studying 
beforehand the very things that his 
business compels him to know at the 
risk of failure. Education, it must 
be allowed, is not our forte ; in every 
branch of it we are behind most 
civilised countries. But in commer- 
cial education we have -attained a 
pre-eminent position in the rear. No 
doubt efforts are being made by a 
few enthusiasts; we have got so far 
as to consider it not impossible that 
an ability to speak the language of 
our customers is no deterrent to our 
trade. But there are still few China 
merchants, to take an example, who 
would exchange their copper-plate writ- 
ing treasure for a clerk who could 
speak Chinese. There again we see 
the national weakness. Their fathers, 
who founded the business, could not 
speak Chinese; and what was good 
enough for their fathers is good 
enough for them. And yet we speak 
slightingly of the Celestial ancestor- 
worship, and enviously of our busi- 
ness men, who stand firm against 
new-fangled notions, whose office is 
their unimpregnable castle as much 
as the ordinary Englishman’s house 
is, who still talk fondly of industry 
and method,—in short of business- 
habits. 

If it were not un-English to recog- 
nise that time passes and will continue 
to pass, we might be brought to admit 
that our fathers’ business virtues are 
out of date. Industry is a good 
competitor against idleness: it may 
have sufficed to establish our com- 
mercial supremacy in days when other 
nations were, in one way or another, 
on strike; but no diligence is in the 


running with ability. The hare out- 
runs the tortoise,—in spite of the 
proverb. And what our business- 
men have to recognise is that business 
is set to another key. The note of 
successful business is finance. It is, 
as the Americans say, the Age of 
Distribution, which cannot be con- 
ducted by methods of the Age of 
Production. What financier will 
admit that diligence is his one and 
only quality? Or who would believe 
him if he did admit it? “I know 
nothing about the account-books,” 
said a financier recently in cross- 
examination. Invited to explain 
himself, he replied that it was his 
business to direct the financial opera- 
tions of the company; he was not 
a ledger-clerk. I believe that the 
cross-examiner expressed some mild 
surprise, as though thinking, “ What 
would Dr. Smiles say to this?” We 
know, or we think we know, what 
Dr. Smiles would say ; but we know, 
or we ought to know, that ability to 
keep accounts is not necessarily an 
ability to direct financial operations. 
The abilities may occur together ; it 
is probably due to the fact that they 
frequently have occurred together that 
we are not yet entirely Americanised. 
But to insist that no man can have the 
greater without having the smaller 
ability is a mistake that our business- 
men have continued in too long. 
And if they are going on for ever 
to make possession of the smaller 
ability the sole test for arriving at 
the owner of the larger ability, we 
shall end by being Celestialised or in 
being taken over by the Hottentots. 
R, E, VERNEDE. 
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OUR INSIGNIFICANCE. 


THERE are upwards of two 
thousand million people in the world, 
and probably there are more than two 
thousand million worlds, so you and I 
are not of much significance after all. 
We sit in the carriage in our morning 
train and spread our newspapers over 
our knees, and then we forget the 
existence of all the worlds save one 
and of all the people save one. 
Should our names be in an obscure 
corner of the newspaper we look our 
fellow-travellers in the face and 
wonder if they recognise how really 
famous we are. Even if it be but 
bankruptcy, it is fame, and divorce, 
hideous as it is, has for some minds 
@ compensation, for each entails 
significance. Each of us feels that 
he is the centre of the world, the 
pivot of all moving things, the all- 
important unit for whom the world 
goes round. For him the morning 
paper is issued ; for him the morning 
train is run; the suburb in which 
he lives is but the sign of the outer 
world which strives to come near him. 

There is a philosophic meaning in 
this latter-day triumph of the indi- 
vidual. It is the characteristic of our 
age. Born in the last Occident of 
civilised notions, personal aggressive- 
ness is the note of our time; from 
America it has come, impressed our 
characters and stamped our thought. 
Mr. Balfour said once that the 
Cabinet knew no more of a certain 
matter than the man-in-the-street. 
If the Cabinet, or any other body 
of men, knew half as much it would 
be omniscient. A Cabinet of men- 
in-the-street would rival the Ministry 
of All the Talents. 


To set out to learn our individual 
insignificance is an excellent lesson. 
A morning chant to remind us of 
the vast numbers of the inhabitants 
of the world would be an excellent 
addition to our daily devotions. To 
know that we are inconsiderable in 
the world of cause and effect is not 
the same as to depreciate our learning 
or our talents. Humility is not the 
virtue whose cultivation we would 
urge. Could Nero be humble in 
respect to his sway, Hercules in 
respect to his strength, Cleopatra 
in respect to her beauty, Porson in 
respect to his learning? But apart 
from humility, there is an urgent 
necessity for an accurate valuation 
of our own significance. Imperial 
Cesar dead, we read, might stop a 
small hole; living he could do but 
little more. 

The trouble is that all sermons, 
moral and political essays, and the 
like, lead us to regard ourselves as 


of considerable importance. We are 
told, for example, that countless 
future events depend upon our 


actions of the moment. It is true, 
no doubt; but it is also true that 
countless future events depend upon 
the actions of others, and all these 
may impinge upon and negative the 
chain of causation which we may 
have initiated by our own volition. 
It would be unwise to undervalue or 
underestimate it, but the present 
tendency is to transfer the sense of 
importance from the action to the 
individual, and it is against this 
transfer that we protest. The action 
may be, and is, important, but the 
agent is one-two thousand-millionth 
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Our Insignificance. 


and it is a 


short of 
pathetically small fraction. 
The thirst for significance is usually 


importance, 


called the thirst for fame. It is as 
normal as most thirsts, and it is as 
much to be guarded against, for of 
inebriation there are more kinds than 
one. But fame has nothing to do 
with significance. The famous person 
has caught the public eye. He may 
have swum the Channel, fallen with 
a parachute, written a book, won a 
by-election, or committed a gigantic 
indiscretion. By one or another 
means he has become famous, and 
hundreds will pay their hard-earned 
shillings to hear him lecture. Even 
an executioner attracted huge au- 
diences only a few years ago. But 
is this famous person,—swimmer, 
writer, or executioner—thereby sig- 
nificant ? He has attracted the atten- 
tion of a crowd as would a dead horse 
or a drunken woman; but has he 
left on the minds of that crowd any 
but the most fleeting impression ? 
And yet it is to make the crowd 
pause in the streets of life that se 
much of the action of to-day is 
directed. Another dead horse or 
drunken woman and the crowd 
forgets the last sensation, and for 
this fleeting glance of the eye we are 
willing to sell our honour and goad 
our souls into a frenzy of self-worship. 
We know proverbially that to his 
valet no man is a hero. Hence we 
may argue that we are only heroes 


to those who know us the least 
intimately. And what sort of sig- 


nificance is that? 

Indeed it is well sometimes to take 
the average idea of fame and examine 
it. To what a small proportion of 
men is it given to influence men, or 
even to be known outside the bounds 
of their own country. The suburban 
magnate who walks the roads in his 
own neighbourhood with conscious 
pride, forgetful that in the world a 
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mile away he is nobody, only differs 
in a slight degree from him who 
would vaunt a national fame. It 
was said to be a grief of Boswell’s 
that so large a proportion of the 
world was ignorant of the existence 
of Dr. Johnson. Ask the average 
Englishman for the names of ten great 
Frenchmen of to-day and he will be 
as much puzzled as if he were asked 
the names of the twelve Apostles. 
Yet the famous Frenchman, whoever 
he may be, is quite as significant to 
the world as the famous Englishman. 
The narrow straits of Dover set a 
bound to all ordinary fame either 
Anglic or Gallic ; they set a bound to 
all ordinary significance. 

Be it remembered, too, that there are 
vast races which are even insignificant 
as races, that is, insignificant to us. 
Imagine the profound lesson it is to 
a self-proud generation to realise that 
there are whole races in Africa of 
whom we have never heard. And in 
South America there is Kepublic after 
Republic of which an Englishman 
scarcely knows the locality, and cer- 
tainly does not know the name of a 
single inhabitant. The accident of 
civilisation is that we are so concerned 
with civilised areas that we are 
pluming ourselves that these areas 
are the world, just as the nobleman 
regards London as empty when he 
and his friends leave it. In national 
affairs we are afflicted by precisely 
the same weakness as in personal 
affairs ; we are bloated with the sense 
of importance. True, we have a great 
Empire, but we value it none the less 
when we recognise that there are and 
have been other Empires. Nor is 
civilisation itself very significant after 
all. What can we do for ourselves 
but provide food and clothing and 
shelter? The barbarians can provide 
so much, and in what does our supe- 
riority lie? In refinements, someone 
replies, and the question is raised what 
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are refinements, and in what do they 
differ from conventionalities. It is 
refined to eat with the fork, but surely 
there is nothing particularly noble 
in spirit in this very excellent choice 
of gastronomical implement. We are 
constantly led to imagine that what 
is an artificial refinement is really a 
natural refinement, what is nothing 
more nor less than a mere custom is 
a social development of considerable 
importance. Nor in the added attri- 
butes of civilisation, in literature, 
science, and art, are we so widely 
different from the barbarian as we 
suppose. The savage who adorns 
herself with cowrie shells differs not 
so very widely in essence from the 
lady who adorns herself with stolen 
plumage, and a nose-ring is less pic- 
turesque, though no less defensible, 
than an ear-ring. Literature is only 
a middleman ; it only supplies us with 
other men’s thoughts for lack of 
thoughts of our own. The savage 
might draw the attention of his friends 
to a glorious sunset by a whoop and a 
dance and a prognostication of good or 
of evil; the civilised man writes an 
ode, and the critic pulls it to pieces 
and compares it with other 
The civilised man has more machinery 
about him; he has a more round- 
about method, but he conveys by his 
dexterous and highly artificial methods 
little more than the savage by his 
ferocious bluntness. True, literature 
has come to observe mankind rather 
than nature, but even herein we find 
something for regret. Pope’s adage, 
excellent though it is, may be quite 
fallacious if we argue that the only 
study for mankind is man. Indeed 
the tendency of the book-period of the 
history of the race is to ignore the 
nature which would ever lure us to 
its study, and by concentrating all our 
study upon ourselves to give us one 
more argument in favour of our own 
significance. Even science is one of 


odes. 
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the gods of our own significance ; and 
yet the medicine of to-day, for 
example, seems to have discovered 
more diseases than remedies, and art 
has become a mysterious fetish, instead 
of the simple love of the beautiful 
which is evinced by the Indian who 
loves a string of coloured beads. 
Better for the parvenu to gaud him- 
self with peacocks’ feathers and 
ornamental glass, and to like them 
sincerely, than to buy an impressionist 
picture because his neighbour cannot 
afford to buy it. 

In short there is a danger to-day 
lest we fall down and worship—our- 
selves. It is the dark side to the 
progress of the age of which we boast, 
We pat ourselves on the backs that 
we have done so much, that we have 
gained the entry to hidden caverns 
sealed to our forefathers. Progress 
has brought wealth,—also poverty; 
it has brought science and knowledge, 
—also the scorn of inner knowledge ; 
it has opened our eyes to the wonders 
of Nature,—it has bound us in cities 
where Nature’s delights are invisible ; 
it has revealed unto us countless worlds, 
—it has lifted us on a pinnacle of 
egotism where only humanity and not 
even the world itself can be seen. 
We might have learned from the past 
that with childish fingers we may 
perhaps touch the Infinite, were we 
not so anxious to hold the Infinite in 
the hollow of our hands. 

The inner history of the human 
race is no whit less interesting than 
the outer history, that is to 
the story of human sentiments and 
intellectual tendencies is not less 
instructive than the story of incident 
and adventure. The inner history 
divides itself into periods, and each 
period seems to succeed the other 
quite naturally. One can understand 
a day of scepticism following a day of 
credulity ; one can understand a day 
of medieval credulity following the 
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day of despair after the hopeless 
excursions of Greece and Rome into 
the realms of thought. Indeed we 
can map out the various periods in a 
broad fashion. We have first the 
groping of the earlier days, when 
man was so insignificant that the 
beast of the field was worthy, in man’s 
own eyes, of being his god. Then 
followed the days of intellect when 
man was of some importance, and 
Socrates wandered up and down his 
garden to assure his disciples of the 
fact, and Plato made the whole world, 
matter and form, subsidiary to man- 
kind, and wrote volumes which breathe 
it in every line. The age of military 
triumphs, of personal soldiery rather 
than of soldiery by machinery, did 
much to restore men to a balanced 
view of themselves, and then came 
the age of faith. Afterwards the 
restive age, the kicking against the 
pricks of all authority, religious and 
political, and the widespread unbelief 
in all except that which can be 
touched and handled. That is to- 
day’s materialism, for no one will 
deny that the spirit of the times is 
one of indifference to unseen things. 
Possibly as a creed materialism is less 
popular than ever it was; but we are 
all materialists. The spirit of the 
times has made us materialistic, and 
one of its first evidences is that our 
notion of significance is the posses- 
sion of wealth. The Bank of England 
stamps our gold-god with the only 
mark of theistic evidence which we 
understand. Once we trod the earth 
and looked up to the skies; now it 
seems that we look up to the earth 
and tread the skies scornfully. 

It breaks out in curious places. 
We wonder at the effrontery of Trades 
Unions and at the marvellous and 
assertive individuality of the million- 
aire. Each is what may be called 
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significant of significance. We stand 
puzzled at the servant-maid problem 
or at the reluctance of young men to 
be artisans ; it is significance again, 
for the young maidens and young 
men have caught the spirit of the 
times and wish to make a deeper 
impression on the world than would 
be possible in comparative lowliness. 
The same spirit is over literature, 
—the thirst for sensationalism and 
palate-tickling; over religion,—the 
frantic desire to inaugurate new sects 
with distinctive leaders and distinc- 
tive creeds, leaders being of far more 
importance than creeds. 

This may appear to be a very pessi- 
mistic wail, but there is a good side 
to significance. It is not the same as 
ambition, for ambition can never be a 
general characteristic. Of its nature, 
true ambition is for the few, the very 
few ; but desire for significance cha- 
racterises the many, as we have seen. 
No one is content to be insignificant. 
Now the good side of all this comes 
in when we regard an age as a period 
only in the history of human thought. 
Is the desire for significance really 
a stage in the development of an 
individuality which will be stronger, 
less timorous of public opinion, ruth- 
less in respect to its furtherance of 
what it regards as the truth? Un- 
fortunately at present it does not 
mean this, but it seems probable that 
humanity is at crisis-point in its in- 
tellectual development. It may be 
that there are greater, far greater 
heights for us to attain, if we can 
only rid ourselves of the idea that 
we have attained all the heights that 
there can possibly be. If we could 
exchange our scorn of the past for an 
expectant appreciation of the future, 
we should be more fitted for the task, 
whatever it may be, which the Over- 
ruler has for us to fulfil. 














A WOMAN 


“InpeET, they are all a pack of 
fools !” 

That was the comment, uttered on 
my right in the Strangers’ Gallery in 
the House of Commons, which first 
drew my attention to Evan Thomas. 

It was a big night in the House. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
was making a statement of gravest 
political importance on a highly con- 
tentious matter. The whole policy 
of our Empire was at stake, and the 
Government was on its trial. With 
marvellous lucidity of exposition, in 
a cold clear voice that rang through 
the House like a silver bell, the 
Colonial Secretary was stating the 
case for the defence. Suddenly there 
had broken out from the Irish benches 
a truculent interruption, recalling an 
incident in the orator’s past career, 
entirely irrelevant to Imperial politics. 
The Colonial Secretary paused for a 
second ; his impassive countenance 
lit with a lively expression of animated 
venom; the cold, grey eye flashed 
and the lips shot forth a rancorous 
personal retort. One fancied that 
one could see the words he uttered 
stream across the House and strike 
the interrupter, so plainly did that 
unhappy patriot start and quiver as 


the dart went home. The House, 
which had hitherto maintained a 
judicial and, indeed, an_ irresolute 


attitude, was stirred by this blast of 
ridicule, like a field of standing corn 
on a gusty day. A ripple of delight 
passed over the shining hats below us 
and then deepened into a full wave 
of enthusiastic mirth, beneath which 
the frantic politicians rocked and 
swayed. When the speaker continued 
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his statement it was clear that his 
audience was no longer unsym- 
pathetic. The feeling of the House 
was with him; the policy of the 
Government was approved. 

But what, I asked myself, had that 
retort to do with Imperial politics? 
A feeling of disappointment came 
over me, of disgust with this famous 
assembly, which seemed so ready to 
decide the fate of Republics and the 
policy of an Empire on the strength 
of petty personalities fit only for a 
vestry meeting. : 

“Indeet, they are all a pack of 
fools,” muttered the man on my 
right. “They are none of them as 
goot as me.” 

I recognised the utterance of gal- 
lant little Wales, and turned to see 
who it was whose view of the case 
thus chimed with my own. I sawa 
small, misshapen man, club-footed and 
slightly hunchbacked. He was watch- 
ing the House critically, his head 
cocked on one side, for all the world 
like a jackdaw looking into a potato. 
A long thin fresh-coloured face, small 
twinkling eyes, a high forehead and 
prominent thin-lipped mouth were set 
in a frame of red hair; a goatee 
beard lent an American touch to his 
appearance. 

In the crush of the crowd that 
streamed out when the speech was 
finished I lost sight of this original, 
and it was not till a year later that 
I came across him again. This time 
it was on his native heath. I had 
gone up to a small village among the 
Welsh mountains to try my hand at 
the spring trout. The day after my 
arrival I set out to find the local 
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fisherman, from whom I hoped to 
jearn something as to the size and 
colour of the flies that were likely to 
be useful. Evan Thomas, they told 
me, was the man for me, and I found 
my way to his shop accordingly. 

The village of Eglwys y Mynydd 
is situated in a valley, nestling beneath 
the cliffs of a steep and mighty moun- 
tain. On the far side of the valley 
rise the lofty but gentler slopes of 
another range of hills which recede 
into the distance. Occasionally, when 
it happens not to be raining, you can 
distinguish there the disfiguring scars 
and grey waste-heaps of innumerable 
slate-quarries, from which now and 
again comes the sudden thunder of 
blasting or the rattling screech of 
waste as it is tipped over the side of 
the ever-growing mounds of slag. 

A good trout-stream, liable to spates 
which are apt to flood the whole vil- 
lage for an hour or two, purls through 
the valley and divides the village into 
twohalves. Near the bridge stood the 
shop of Evan Thomas. It was easy to 
discover, being the only shop in the 
village, besides that of the baker and 
the draper, who sold everything from 
pins to hair-oil and from postage- 
stamps to tinned salmon. A Welsh 
quarryman will go all the week with- 
out meat rather than not have tinned 
salmon for dinner on Sunday. A 
fishing-rod hung out from Thomas’s 
doorway, and on the glass fanlight of 
the doorway was painted in large 
letters Evan Thomas, and below in 
brackets Pippin ap Hole. 

There being no one visible within 
the shop, I rapped impatiently on the 
counter with the stick of my landing- 
net. <A tall, quaint-looking female 
with a thin, cadaverous, spectacled face 
looked into the shop from the sitting- 
room door and, disappearing, called to 
Evan Thomas. In answer there was 
a shuffling of feet in the little back- 
parlour ; a shrill voice cried out, “ I’m 


coming, I’m coming,” and into the 
shop came a little red-haired hunch- 
back, dressed in a black tail-coat and 
a clerical hat. It was Evan Thomas, 
the man of sense whom I had noticed 
in the Strangers’ Gallery. “ Anon, 
anon, sir, as Shakespeare has it,” he 
added as he came forward, and 
muttered in his beard, “though I 
don’t claim the character.” 

“Good day, Mr. Thomas,” I said ; 
“T remember seeing you in London 
once.” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” he answered, 
speaking, as ever, quickly and through 
his teeth, “but I don’t remember 
you.” Mr. Thomas was a man of 
importance in his own village. An 
elder of his own particular Zion, he 
stood unembarrassed. “But then,” 
he continued, “there are so many 
Londoners in London, and there are 
very few visitors there from this 
village.” 

There was something indescribably 
sly in his tone as he said this, with a 
quick side-jerk of his head. I assented 
laughingly and told him where we 
had met. “Ah,” he rejoined, “I got 
a liking for debate in America; but 
I didn’t think much of them down 
there.” He jerked his thumb over 
his shoulder in the direction of 
London. 

“Oh, you have been in America, 
have you? So have I. Why did 
you go?” I asked with thoughtless 
curiosity. 

“T just had occasion to be there,” 
he answered, and would say no more. 
Nor did he ever tell me, and nobody 
ever knew, why Evan Thomas had 
gone to America. Some said it had 
been a necessary step. It may have 
been ; I do not know; but he made 
many enemies by his sharp tongue 
and the rumour was an easy retort. 
Seeing that the subject was not a 
promising one I changed the conver- 
sation and talked of fishing matters 
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and flies and water; then I bought 
some tackle and sallied forth. As I 
left, Evan Thomas called my attention 
to his circulating library. It stood 
in a shelf over his head and the sub- 
scription cost twopence a week for a 
single volume. I felt grateful for that 
and said that I would look in again 
soon to get a novel wherewith to while 
away the evenings at the little inn. 
As I finally departed I pointed to the 
name over the door. “ Why Pippin 
ap Hole?” I asked. 

“That is my bardic 
explained. 

“Oh, you are a real Welsh bard?” 

“Yes, indeet; I am Pippin ap 
Hole.” 

From the conscious pride with 
which he mouthed the name I felt 
that he must be famous. “I am 
proud to have met you,” I said, and 
left him smiling. 

Somehow or other it turned out 
that every morning and evening I 
would have a few minutes’ talk with 
Evan Thomas in his little shop on 
my way to or from the river. Always 
in the shop stood that gaunt and silent 
woman of whom I have spoken, who 
regularly summoned Evan and then 
disappeared. Evan himself was a 
very shrewd and amusing original, 
I found. He was a good hater, and 
his bitter wit and outspoken criticisms 
were bracing as the mountainair. He 
would often leave his shop in charge 
of the gaunt female and accompany 
me on my fishing expeditions, sharing 
my lunch and talking on the way and 
in the intervals of fishing, with inex- 
haustible fecundity on every subject 
in his witty and whimsical style. 

His pet aversion in the village was 
a certain prosperous wooden-legged 
merchant, who was really a very 
excellent fellow but had offended 
Evan Thomas by getting the better 


name,” he 


of him in some commercial trans- 
action. He was very unsparing in 
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his criticisms. ‘“ There’s old Wooden- 
leg again,” he remarked in a loud 
voice to me one day, as the said 
merchant passed close to us, stump- 
ing down the road. 

“Hush!” I exclaimed, “ you 
shouldn’t jeer at his wooden leg.” 

“ TIndeet, I wasn’t,” he answered, 
with ready caustic wit. “I don’t 
complain of his wooden leg. The 
wood is good enough; it’s the best 
part about him. It’s the head and 
the heart that are rotten.” 

“You don’t seem to like Mr. 
Jones,” I remarked. 

“Like him? No, he’s a d——d 
scoundrel.” 

“ That’s strong language from you ! 
I thought you were an elder of the 
Chapel ?” 

“‘ Yes, indeet I am; but I don’t see 
why that should prevent me telling 
the truth,” he retorted. 

Very seldom did anyone get the 
better of Evan Thomas in the war 
of words,—in those days. But I had 
the good fortune to see him at his 
weakest moment, so that I knew, even 
then, that he was not altogether in- 
vincible. I was sitting one afternoon 
talking to the Vicar in the Vicarage 
garden. Now Evan Thomas happened 
to have a plot of ground in which he 
grew vegetables, and this plot of 
ground overhung the Vicarage. Un- 
fortunately the Vicar’s wife kept 
poultry, and unfortunately, also, 
chickens were apt to stray, in spite 
of all precautions, beyond their run, 
and force themselves through the 
fences of slate fragments and dis- 
used trolley-lines which surrounded 
Thomas’s patch, and there scratch up 
his vetch, his parsley, and potatoes 
without any consideration for his 
feelings. Now you must know that 
the Vicarage and likewise Thomas's 
plot were on the slope of the mountain 
above the village, so that, from the 
road or from the back of Thomas's 
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ouse (the shop gave on to the road) 

chickens could be clearly discerned 
when at work. On this fateful Sun- 
day afternoon, as we sat, the Vicar 
and I, dozing in the sunshine, there 
came sailing over our heads half a 
dozen crows which silently settled 
among the Bard’s potatoes. 

The corner of the Vicar’s eye 
wrinkled with humour. “This may 
be funny,” he said. 

Sure enough Thomas presently 
emerged from the back of the house 
below us, carrying a thick stick. To 
reach his little plot he had to pass 
close under the Vicarage garden. 
Slowly he ascended the winding path 
and when he was abreast of us, “ Are 
those your chickens?” he demanded, 
pointing his stick at the distant 
crows. 

“No, they are not my chickens,” 
answered the Vicar. 

“Whose are they then?” asked 
Evan Thomas, angry and incredulous. 

“T don’t know whose they are,” 
the Vicar replied, coolly; “ perhaps 
they are God Almighty’s.” 

“Well, I don’t care if they are,” 
rejoined the irate elder and pillar of 
Zion. “They'll have to clear out of 
my garden.” With that he continued 
climbing up the path, until he was 
close to his plot, when suddenly 
the startled crows rose up and wheel- 
ing above his head, uttered a few 
discordant ironical caws and flew 
away. Never was a man more crest- 
fallen! It was all the worse for him 
that he had to pass quite close to us 
again on his way back. 

“Whose were they?” asked the 
Vicar. But Evan was silent. 

It was but a few days later that 
Evan Thomas committed the great 
act of folly which ruined his life. 
Was it that this little incident had 
thrown him off his balance for a while, 
or was I at all responsible for suggest- 
ing the fatal step which he presently 
No. 516.— VoL. LXxxvi. 
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took? I am never easy on that point. 
When I went to his shop next morn- 
ing, we omitted all reference to the 
chickens and began to speak of the 
weather. 

“Tndeet, you'll not do any goot 
to-day,” said Thomas. “There’s an 
east wint blowing; the red wint of 
Shrewsbury we call it, because it 
scorches the ground.” He uttered 
a torrent of gutturals which seemed 
to be a quotation from some Welsh 
poem. “ What is it old Isaak Walton 
says?” he continued. 


‘When the wint is in the east 
Tis neither good for man nor beast.’ 


I wonder if that includes woman? 
If you gave a woman a rod would she 
catch fish in an east wint ?” 

I laughed at his quaint speech and 
to keep up the idea said, in all inno- 
cence, “ Perhaps Mrs. Thomas might 
try.” 

To my surprise Evan bridled up 
instantly. “Mrs. Thomas?” he re- 
peated, clearly annoyed. ‘“ There’s no 
Mrs. Thomas. You mean her? [He 
jerked his thumb towards the parlour 
door, where the tired looking woman 
stood.] She’s not my wife; she’s 
only the housekeeper. Mrs. Thomas ! 
There’s no Mrs. Thomas indeet.” 

I apologised, and feeling consider- 
ably foolish made my exit. 

Two days later the catastrophe 
occurred. As I was returning down 
the river in the evening, I saw a large 
concourse of people marching towards 
the little railway-station. There were 
banners flying, the village band was 
playing, and horns and whistles were 
being freely blown. What could it 
all mean? On joining the crowd I 
was told that Evan Thomas had gone 
off secretly that morning to the neigh- 
bouring country-town to get married 
to his housekeeper. But though he 
had taken great precautions to keep 
the marriage secret, the guard had 
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luckily telegraphed the news to the 
station-master, whose wife had roused 
the village to give the bride and 
bridegroom a proper reception. 

Just then the train appeared round 
the curve of the line. The band 
struck up ; horns and whistles shrieked 
afresh, and amid a scene of indescrib- 
able hilarity and confusion the happy 
pair were received with showers of 
rice and laughter. The engine-driver 
let off the engine-whistle ; the station- 
master rang the station-bell like a 
madman. Then Evan Thomas and 
his bride were hoisted into a farm- 
cart and driven off to their shop 
amidst a parting volley of cheers. 

I had to leave early next morning 
myself, but I learnt later on that 
Evan Thomas, roused to a state of 
bardic frenzy that night by the infec- 
tious conviviality of the friends who 
crowded to his house to congratulate 
to drink his health, 
on this occasion to a mar- 
panegyric on marriage which 
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is still quoted throughout the valleys 
of North Wales. 


II. 


Two or three years later I found 
myself once more in that little village 
amid the Welsh mountains. The 
first thing to do was, of course, to go 
and see my friend Mr. Evan Thomas. 
When I entered the shop it seemed 
unfamiliar that the housekeeper, 
Mrs. Thomas as she now was, instead 
and calling Evan, 
talk to 


laacin« 
unpleasing 


of disappearing 
once to me. She 


harsh 


began at 
had a 

noticed, and spoke in a raised key 
as if she feared interruption. 
was no longer gaunt, but rather 
inclined to stoutness. Her face had 
pallor, but the 


voice, I 


+} 
she 


lost something of its 
lines about her mouth had hardened ; 
indeed her expression generally had 


not gained in sweetness. Comparing 
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her with the memory I retained of 
her, it seemed she must formerly have 
been the thin and voiceless ghost of 
her present self. She hastily assured 
me that Evan was busy and could 
not see me, and then burst into a 
flood of enquiries that waited not for 
a reply and of information that was 
innocent of interest. The 
tongue ran like a mill-race ; it clacked 
like a threshing-machine driven by 
a donkey-engine. 

Deafened and astounded I managed 
at last to break away. As [ 
wandered along the river bank 
vaguely perceiving the misfortune 
that had come upon Evan, I heard 
his voice at my side. 

“TI stepped out by the back when 
I saw you go,” he explained after our 
first greeting. He spoke in the same 
high key as his wife had done, as if 
he expected to be shouted down. I 
noticed with concern that he looked 
older, thinner, sadder, than when I 
had last seen him. 

“T saw Mrs. Thomas,” I remarked, 
presently. “She seemed more,—more 
communicative than she used to be.” 

“Communicative!” he echoed. 
“Gwen was a silent woman when I 
married her, but indeet her 
tongue is loosened, and she talks, 
yes indeet, she does talk nineteen to 
the dozen andmore. A silent woman 
It is the nearest approach 
to a miracle I ever care to see. A 
chatterbox she is, and worse,—a 
regular woman wag-tongue, a regular 
wag-tongue. I cannot get 
in a word edgeways now,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause. “ You see, 
as long as she was my housekeeper 
I had the upper hand of her. She 
burning to chatter, I believe, 
all the time, but she had to consume 
her own smoke, for I didn’t allow her 
to speak 
That was understood ; if she took to 
would have to go 


woman’s 
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Why, oh why, in the world did I 
marry her? I was comfortable as a 
man could be and master of my own 
house,—and my own ears. I thought 
she had formed the habit. But once 
we were married, once the knot was 
tied, she began to exercise her poor 
cramped tongue,—and the member 
has become unruly. She has taken 
to making up for lost time, I’m 
thinking. She chatters from morning 


to night; and she has nothing, 
absolutely nothing to say. Oh, it’s 


a pitiable thing !” 

Poor Evan was so much distressed 
that I could not help feeling genuine 
sympathy for his absurd position. I 
thought with a shudder of my own 
short experience of her tongue. “A 
woman wag-tongue,” he had called 
her in a terribly expressive phrase. 
I could see that she had quite worn 
out the unhappy man’s nerves; and 
I could not feel surprised. 

There was undoubtedly something 
grotesque in his misfortune ; and yet, 
as I watched his broken, misshapen 
figure hobbling nervously homewards, 
to listen helplessly to the ceaseless 
chatter of his wife, “‘ who had nothing, 
absolutely nothing to say,” I felt the 
hideous tragedy of it, too. He, it was 
, who had a great deal to say and 
much that was worth saying, had 
now little opportunity of getting it 
said. It was pitiable to observe how 
anxiously voluble he was now, when 
for a moment he was free of her. 
The fact that a man with such a 
flow of ideas and conversation and 
with such a caustic tongue to him 
was completely cowed and silenced 
by this woman, when in her presence, 
showed how tremendously fluent and 
irrepressible the must be 
with which she overwhelmed him. 
She, it appeared, had acquired a just 
reputation in the village, where they 
called her German Yeast by reason 
of the sharpness of her tongue, and 


clear 


stream 


mostly gave Evan Thomas’s house 
as wide a berth as possible. No one 
could bear to listen to Gwen’s 


strident declamations for more than 
ten minutes; but, if she once got 
hold of a listener, she was not anxious 
to be so sparing of her favours. So 
that it became 
go near her at all, more than was 
necessary, and the unfortunate fellow, 
of course, suffered all the worse 
through not being relieved by his 
neighbours. 

Poor Evan! That was the last 
time I saw him alive and well. For 
next day, after working all day at his 
garden in the hot sun and drinking 
certain mugs of beer, he ate, out of 
sheer economy, a large quantity of 
over-ripe fruit, for fear of waste. He 
was taken very ill, and hearing of 
his misfortune I went to see him. 

“Tt’s the cholera morbid he’s got,” 
cried Gwen, while I was still fifty 
yards from the cottage, and her voice 
was none of the softest. It was the 
cholera morbid, she asserted, would 
varry him off. She had warned him 
often, she added, and if she had told 
him once, she had told him a thousand 
times not to eat that fruit. ‘ Didn’t 
I warn ye?” she called out to the 
sick man. 

“ Aye, aye, Gwen,” he answered, 
and the pain in his voice turned me 
cold. ‘You warned me all right, 
but you’ve not forgotten to remind 
me of it.” 

Then, still keeping me in the 
parlour next to the sick man’s room, 
Gwen began to speak to me of cholera, 
saying that it was certain death and 
explaining how it hurt. Then, 
suddenly, she went off at a tangent, 
denied that it was cholera that Evan 
had, preferring the theory that it 
was poor man’s gout. ‘That, certainly 
was what it was, for there was poor 
man’s gout as well as rich man’s gout ; 
there was gout in the body as well 
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as gout in the foot of a man. So 
she kept on, with the maddening 
reiteration of a corncrake’s jar. 

* Ah, Gwen,” Evan called out at 
last. ‘I may have gout in my body, 
but you never had it in your tongue.” 

Gwen was really very fond of Evan, 
but she could not let that remark pass 
unrebuked. She was very fond of him, 
she often said, but she was fonder of 
freedom of speech, and when she said 
so she was believed. 

“Gwen, Gwen,” the sick man broke 
in at length impatiently, “for pity’s 
sake be quiet.” 

* Quiet ?” she echoed, in an injured 
tone. “Quiet? You ought to be 
ashamed to speak to your wife in 
that fashion, with me looking after 
you so careful,and youa-dying. You 
mind your dying, and don’t interfere 
with nought else.” I could bear it 
no longer and left the house hurriedly. 
But next evening I met the village 
doctor and enquired after Evan 
Thomas. 

“ He can’t live through the night,” 
he answered. 

“Ts anybody with him?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, his wife,” he replied. 
“ Good-night.” 

Then, suddenly, it seemed clear to 
me that it was my duty to go to 
Evan’s house and to try to ease his 
last hours. There one way, I 
thought, in which I might help him. 

Gwen was as vociferous as ever 
when I appeared. She took me in 
to see her husband, chattering all the 
while. It was evident the doctor’s 
forecast was correct. I took the dying 
man’s hand and said to him,—‘ Man 
is like a thing of nought: his time 
passeth away like a shadow,—Psalm 
one hundred and forty-four,” and 
other comforting things. 

“Yes, yes,” he murmured in his 
quick way, through his teeth, “ but 
take her away.” He looked at me 
beseechingly and, when he saw I 


was 
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understood, the light of gratitude 
flickered in his eyes. I was to watch 
with Gwen, to keep her away from 
him, while he died alone, in silence, 
in peace. 

I made as if to go and Gwen ac- 
companied me to the front door. 
Then I stopped, suddenly, as though 
struck by an idea. “ He won’t last 
the night,” I said; “if you like, I'll 
stop with you and keep you company.” 

She welcomed the proposal. Then, 
after looking in at Evan, who, she 
said, was asleep (at which I smiled), 
she led the way to the kitchen. “Sit 
you down,” she said, “and we'll make 
ourselves something hot.” 

Then that wonderful woman began 
to talk. Hour after hour passed and 
still her tongue continued rasping 
away. Stimulated by frequent doses 
of the poisonous tea which stood 
stewing, not on the hob, but actually 
in the oven, she spoke of hopes, fears, 
presentiments, reminiscences, tradi 
tions, tragedies, prisons, cures, men, 
women, children, and things. Then, 
noticing that my capacity for tea 
seemed meagre, she produced from 
a cupboard a bottle of very potent 
home-brewed herb-beer, a bottle of 
mead, and yet another bottle, con- 
taining a curious but not unpleasant 
decoction of mountain-ash berries. 
Inviting me to help myself, she con- 
tinued her harangue. At last, near 
two o'clock, she plunged into pedi- 
grees. She had been speaking of 
those she would bid to the funeral 
and those she would not. Among the 
latter was her next door neighbour,— 
a woman who had given mortal offence 
by not bidding Aer to a funeral some 
weeks before. ‘“ Never mind,” Gwen 
had exclaimed at the time, “ maybe 
we'll have a funeral of our own soon, 
and see if we bid her.” This woman, 
she now set out to prove, by way of 
enhancing the shamefulness of her 
conduct, was her own tenth cousin 
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twice removed. The feat required a 
clear head ; and, if Gwen had not got 
that precisely, her tongue concealed 
her deficiencies. Nodoubt, if she had 
been a man, she would have been 
what passes for a statesman in these 
days. Just as she was becoming 
inextricably mixed up in the mazes 
of relationship, I thought I heard a 
difference in Evan’s breathing up- 
stairs. 

“Don’t you notice a change?” I 
asked. 

She took no notice. “So Robert 
toberts’s third daughter by his second 
wife married my grandmother’s second 
son and their son,—no, they didn’t 
have none—but her son by the third 
daughter,—husband I should say—” 
was all I heard of her answer. I got 
up and went into Evan’s room and 
she followed, grumbling. Sure enough, 
the sick man was just dying; his 
breath caught and rattled as I entered 
the room. 

Gwen went to the dead man’s side, 
looked sharply at him and closed his 
eyes. Then she rushed to the window 
and strove to open it. Probably the 
window had not been opened for years, 
and it could not now be forced. But 
Gwen was not to be thwarted. Seiz- 
ing the saucer of a flower-pot that 
stood on the sill she thrust it through 
the pane. 

“Why did you do that?” I asked. 
“ Are you faint ?” 

“Faint? No,” she replied in a 
matter-of-fact tone; “ but that has to 
be done to let his soul escape.” 

She was beginning to enumerate 
the occasions on which she had seen 
this rite performed, when I beat a 
hasty retreat to the kitchen. In 
ibout half an hour Gwen came back 
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there. ‘ We'll just take a cup of tea 
—while he’s cooling,” she said, hand- 
ling the tea-pot as if it were a baby. 
I had lit a pipe and was sitting in 
the same chair as before by the fire. 
She took the one opposite and con- 
tinued the pedigree from the point 
at which she had been interrupted. 
“So her son, by her third husband, 
married John Morgan, the butcher 
that was, and their daughter—” and 
she brought down that pedigree to 
the point which she intended. At 
least, it was getting light when I 
woke up and heard the words, “So 
you see, she’s my tenth cousin twice 
removed as ever is, and more shame 
to her.” 

I got upto go. “ When will the 
funeral be?” I asked. 

“Oh, I had better keep him till 
Saturday. There'll be a fine head of 
folks to walk him to his grave that 
day,—but the corpse will be worthy 
of them.” 

On Saturday, I understood, the 
quarrymen had a holiday and their 


week’s wages were fresh in their 
pockets, and at a Welsh funeral, 


among the poor, the coffin is set upon 
two stools before the of the 
house, while the bidden friends as- 
semble and partake of refreshment 
within. And on the coffin is placed 
an offertory plate. 

She was a remarkable woman, this 
Gwen, German Yeast, the Woman 
Wag-tongue. And I believe she was 
really fond of Evan, in her way. At 
any rate she wore her husband’s new 
coat for the whole of the next year, 
by way of economy and mourning 
combined. 


door 
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THE FIRST 
I. 


Aone all the systems of science 
that which is called Political Philo- 
sophy has been one of the most 
inductive. England 
have the publicists followed close on 


Especially in 


the changes of political situations, 
great body of English 
doctrine you will hardly tell which 
platform. 
party pamphleteer ; 
Locke wrote to justify the Revolu- 
tion; the Utilitarians, in the beginning 
at any rate, were eager combatants 
in the arena. The only strain of 
the deductive method that appears 
throughout the history of political 
thought is indicated by the word 
nature. Those eventful fictions of a 
natural state and a natural law, 
which after an academic career in 
classical Rome practical 
etlicacy with the Reformation, con- 
stituted the first form of the dogma 
that citizenship issues from person- 
ality. Yet it has taken all these years 
of fiction and bloodshed to get even 
that thesis clearly understood. Indi- 
vidual right,—we learned that from 
the Protestant epoch. Social sub- 
ordination,—that we learned after 
the epoch of Revolution. 
when society has become at once 
settled and progressive the philoso- 
phers tell us that freedom and law 
thing, 
making that reconciliation of oppo- 
sites that inheres in personality and 
in thought. But the matter was 
not thought out before it was worked 
out. 

It still 
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conception of nature supplied a 
principle and a motive ideal, however 
long it may have been before the 
full content was realised. Rousseau 
carried it through France like a torch, 
vitalising the dry bones 
with the yearnings of mankind. The 
tremors of that mighty agitation 
Channel and, among 
other causes, disturbed the stagnancy 
of England’s pudding-time. 

When George the Third tried to ig- 
nore the Whig aristocracy and govern 
as he willed, he need not have raised 
greater storms than his predecessor 
had seen many times over ; for the 
full-blooded violence of the English 
populace, in a day when only a few 
decrepit watchmen stood between : 
and the Guards, had often vented 
itself for liberty and the kindred 
shibboleths. Far back in the century 
Lord Hervey wrote: “It is my firm 
opinion that the Crown was nevet 
less capable of infringing the liberties 
of the country than at this time, and 
that the spirit of liberty was so 
universally breathed into the breasts 
of the people that, if any violent act 
of power had been attempted, at 
no era would it have more 
difficult to perpetrate any undertaking 
of that kind. The King was often 
told both in Parliament and in the 
press that the Crown was the gift of 
his people, that it was given on 
conditions,” and so forth. It was 
all right so long as, in his lordship’s 
phrase, “the Court had truth and 
money on their side,” and committed 
no egregious mistakes. When, how 
ever, Farmer succeeded to 
Dapper George the Government with 
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amazing incompetence roused the 
sleeping dogs of personal and con- 
stitutional right; and the spectacle 
of the House of Commons at issue 
with the nation on a matter of popular 
privilege not only accentuated the 
violence of faction but set men think- 
ing. <A political creed, fraught with 
immense consequences, shaped itself 
steadily amid the turbulence of these 
years, and made Parliamentary reform 
the crucial test of orthodoxy. With 
the reactionary panic after 1792 this 


current disappeared for a_ while 
underground; but when the great 


wars were over it emerged again in 
larger volume to push the mills of 
change. 

In the last forty years of the 
eighteenth century we may distinguish 
four periods at which there was a 
marked swell in the political clamour. 
First, between the years of 1769 and 
i771 the Middlesex election brought 
things to a very dangerous pitch. 
Then, when the American Revolution 
had beggared the Government of 
respectability, an enormous agitation 
from 1779 to 1785 supported the at- 
tempts of Pitt to reform Parliament. 
The outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion, again, sent a full charge of 
into the Radical party 
now looking to the Minister as to 
one who had put his hand to the 
plough and turned back. Lastly, 
after 1792, there comes the reactionary 
The Radical movement was 
set on foot in 1769, was formulated 
and organised by 1782, was put into 
solution by the events following 
1789, and after 1792 was gradually 
oppressed almost to the point of 
extinction.' The cause had few 


excitement 


storm. 


‘The term Radical did not come into use 
until the days of Francis Place, and it is 
therefore employed in this paper with more 
convenience than historical accuracy. The 
early group of Reformers called themselves 
Patriots, 


apostles within the walls of Parlia- 
ment, and those few only stray 
lances. Jack Wilkes supplied the 
magnetism like the heaven-sent dema- 
gogue he was, but a few catchwords 
for the Brentford hustings and the 
City banquets were all that he knew 
about his faith. Of the regular 
politicians the Duke of Richmond, 
in whom survived the sweeter strain 
of the Stuart nature, Lord Stanhope, 
and the good Sir George Saville were 
whole-hearted Radicals. The great 
Lord Chatham, to brain 
political ideas often floated on waves 
of romance, had a notion of the 
indefeasible union between the land 
and the power of the country, and 
advocated an increase in the knights 
of the shires from whom would come 
the true independent voice of England. 
Shelburne, whose public temper was 
as wide as his private temper was 


whose 


narrow, gave a guarded support. 
Fox and Sheridan may be said to 
have coquetted with Radicalism 


throughout their careers. The true 
leaders, the men who carried on the 
propaganda, were a small group of 
English gentlemen (many of them, 
as we should expect, Dissenters) who 
never entered Parliament at all. 
They represent a force constant 
throughout our later development in 
democracy,—the force of the detached 
conscience. 

John Horne Tooke has rather 
more right than anybody else to be 
called the father of Radicalism. Of 
all the strange personalities enlisted 
in the cause his was the strangest. 
A stoic and a buffoon, born for a 
popular showman and gifted with 
moral indignation, a man who seemed 
to serve good causes out of an 
endowment of sheer devilry, clever, 
daring, with a steely saturnine self- 
possession, he lived at fisticufis with 
the world all his days through, and 
liked it. His father was a poulterer 
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whose premises in Newport Market 
adjoined the house of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. In the glorious 
equality of boyhood the young Prince 
George often played with the trades- 
man’s lad who was to trouble his 
Israel. Through his father’s wealth 
and influence young Horne was 
educated at Eton and Cambridge, and 
had entered the Inner Temple when 
he was forced to take orders and 
accept the living of Brentford. The 
ambitious parson did not brook for 
long the quietude of his lot. A 
lampoon on Mansfield and Bute in 
1763 began his career as a political 
dervish, and for forty years he was 
in the thick of all the hard knocks 
for liberty. The Middlesex election 
made his parish the centre of disturb- 
ance. He waged a hearty warfare 
for Wilkes, wrote for the Lord 
Mayor Beckford the famous petition 
to the King in 1770, was fined and 
sent to prison for contributing relief 
to “the women and children of our 
American fellow-subjects murdered 
at Lexington and Concord,” appeared 
in a sensational trial for treason along 
with Hardy, Thelwall, and others 
in 1794, and after contesting several 
elections, sat for a few weeks as 
member for Sarum in 1801, but was 
ousted by a bill of Speaker Adding- 
ton’s declaring clergymen ineligible 
for Parliament. On the same ground 
the Benchers expelled him from the 
Temple, though he had long discarded 
the clerical office and title. It is hard 
to look philosophically at a Georgian 
House of Commons washing its hands 
of Horne Tooke in this pious manner, 
impossible not to remember his 
famous saying that, like the innocent 
girl who asked shelter at the Magda- 
lene, he was expected to “ turn out 
and qualify.” But there were words 
of his about “the infectious hand of 
a Bishop ” that stood up against him. 
They had been indeed written in a 
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private letter to Wilkes, and published 
in mean spite during a quarrel ; but 
they were something in the author's 
style. The atmosphere of forlorn 
hopes, the social exclusions, the stress 
of continual suspicion do not work 
kindly on character. For ever facing 
odds had hardened the man’s native 
effrontery, and there is something 
unpleasant in the portrait given of 
him by contemporaries. After his 
memorable trial he settled at 
Wimbledon on £600 a year subscribed 
by the public, and there kept a 
generous table for political and literary 
friends. The old man, with the keen 
eyes looking out from his large head 
and small oval face, presided over 
his guests like a _ conversational 
Tybalt, and not only “ knocked them 
down with the butt end” of his 
weapon but insulted their fallen 
bodies. On one occasion we read, ‘ Mr. 
Porson threatened to kick and cuff 
his host,” but Horne Tooke “ showed 
his brawny arms and chest,” and the 
matter was fought out with liquor 
until “the Greek fell vanquished.” 
Another scene of this nature in which 
Boswell was a sufferer recalls a well- 
known passage in THE Tour TO THE 
Hesripes. For all his insolence and 
cynicism almost the last breath of 
Horne Tooke was spent in asking the 
fate of a Parliamentary motion on 
the flogging of soldiers. 

The man’s head, in all the senses 
of the word, was the impregnable part 
of him. He was a born debater, and 
before the Courts and the House of 
Commons used his remarkable know- 
ledge of the English law with a 
resourceful vivacity which the once 
well-known Diversions OF PURLEY 
displayed in the field of philology. 
His kingdom, however, his place of 
mastership, was the hustings. “He 
took it,” writes Hazlitt, “in a very 
cool and leisurely manner ; watched 
his competitors with a wary sarcastic 
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eye ; picked up the mistakes or ab- 
surdities that fell from them, or 
retorted them on their heads; told 
a story to the mob, and smiled and 
took snuff with a gentlemanly and 
becoming air, as if he was already 
seated in the House of Commons.” 
Some of his platform utterances de- 
serve to become classical models. 
There is his retort to Lord Temple 
who claimed a superior right to sit in 
Parliament “ because he had a stake 
in the country.” “ Why, so have I,” 
said Tooke, “but it was not stolen 
from the public hedge.” Take, again, 
his words on Lord Grenville, Irish 
Secretary, who had come over from 
Dublin to join the Volunteers: “ He 
had scarce set his foot in this country 
when he attacked not a very strong 
post, I mean a seat at the Treasury 
Board, and that produced him £1,600 
a year.” Many of the people cried, 
“What! no more?” “ You say 
‘What! no more?’” replied Horne 
Tooke. “He said the same!” Or 
again: “Upon all great public 
questions neither friends nor foes, 
nor life nor death, nor thunder nor 
lightning shall ever make me give 
way the breadth of one hair.” If 
that is not good mob rhetoric one 
would like to see a more genuine 
example. 

Horne Tooke cannot be called the 
father of Radicalism (though that 
phrase is never worth much), be- 
cause of any programme that he had 
drawn up or preached. He was indeed 
. journalist second only to Junius, but 
not an extreme theorist, not a theorist 
at all. Neither was he so con- 
spicuous as Wilkes or Beckford. The 
important thing about the early phase 
of the movement is not its tenets but 
its methods. Horne Tooke was the 
first to organise for democracy. In 
1769 he founded the Society of the 
Bill of Rights, primarily to act in 
special cases of oppression and to 


supply Wilkes with money. It con- 
sisted of a few clergy, lawyers, and 
aldermen, met at stated intervals, 
and passed resolutions. In a list of 
demands to be presented by the 
members to candidates for Parliament 
we find, “a full and equal representa- 
tion of the people,” a place-bill, annual 
Parliaments, “the essential right of 
taxation by representation for 
America.” Herein lay the germ of 
many things. For it was by the 
network of political clubs spread 


over England in the last decade of 


the eighteenth century, ranging from 
members of both Houses to tradesmen 
and artisans, that our democratic 
revolution was begun, or rather, one 
might almost say, was constituted. 


II. 


Vanity Fair was never so full and 
merry but that in the same town 
thousands of virtuous people kept to 
their houses and gardens and never 
knew of half the wickedness afoot. 
The gods gave them tranquil blood, 
and their clean serviceable hearth- 
stone lives went on like the quiet 
processes of nature, supplying the 
ultimate insurance of society. Of 
such is the gentle simplicity that ruled 
in Cranfield; of such also, if they 
go forth into the world with an idea 
or a call, will come the angelic foolish- 
ness of Don Quixote, moving some 
men to laughter and vexation and 
other men to laughter and tears. The 
“well-bred obstinacy” of John Cart- 
wright (Major Cartwright as he was 
popularly known), presented a spec- 
tacle like this. Hazlitt selected him 
for the archetype of the one-idea’d 
man. To be accurate, he had three 
ideas,—universal suffrage, annual Par- 
liaments, and the function of the 
militia to be a counterpoise to regular 
armies ; and for fifty years, from 1775 
onwards, he preached these things in 
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season and also pathetically out of 
season. The number of his pamphlets, 
the tale of his missionary labours amid 
perils from his own countrymen, may 
be written down as legion. He comes 
upon the scene at the outbreak of 
the American Revolution, and takes 
Radicalism, so to speak, into his 
keeping. 

Cartwright inherited from his 
father, a Nottinghamshire gentleman, 
the itch for public activity: he shared 
the bent of mechanical inventiveness 
with his more famous brother; and 
he was one of those by whom the 
world learns,—those who see no differ- 
ence between a project and its execu- 
tion. When he was a boy at school 
he fell into a passion of hero-worship 
for Frederick the Great, and ran away 
with the design to enlist in the 
Prussian army. His parents took 
warning from this incident and sent 
him into the Navy, in which he served 
with much credit on board Lord 
Howe's ship the MaGNaNIME at 
Quiberon, and afterwards for three 
years as a lieutenant on the New- 
foundland station. His brother 
officers remembered him for “the 
parental care he took of their morals.” 
In the year 1770 he came home in ill- 
health and was never employed in his 
profession again. When the Ameri- 
can War broke out, Lord Howe, his 
old officer and friend, offered him a 
place on the flagship, but Cartwright’s 
political conscience was too tender. 
A commission in the Nottinghamshire 
militia, an estate in Lincolnshire (on 
which he grew woad to much profit), 
and his self-appointed crusade to 
regenerate the Constitution, are the 
chapters of his remaining life. His 
work was like thistledown blown by 
the wind,—you cannot measure its 
precise effect; but it will do very 
well to illustrate the moral which we 
draw from the drip of water upon a 
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His well-meaning, crochety meddle- 
someness, the woolly innocence of the 
man, were quite invincible. The lady 
for whose hand he was a suitor had 
sent him some of her poetry. “ I thank 
you,” he writes with a Roman honesty, 
“for your lines to the expected maid 
of honour. There is a pleasing and 
amiable turn of thought in them, but 
the poetry is of the feeble kind.” He 
bombarded public offices and public 
men with a host of plans and pam- 
phlets. Asa young midshipman he had 
“ turned his attention to improvements 
in the exercise of big guns”; he had 
a plan for insuring the perpetual sup- 
ply of oak to the Navy, for the defence 
of Portsmouth, for the salvage of the 
Royat Georae, for a temple of Naval 
Celebration, for a “ flying drawbridge,” 
for a Britannic spear which was to be 
used if a French invasion surprised 
us in a dearth of muskets, and was 
“suitable to the most aged corps.” 
He set great value by the spear, and 
sent a description of it to the national 
leaders in Greece, Spain, and Mexico. 
In 1803, when Napoleon was massing 
his army at Boulogne, we find him 
“anxiously engaged in devising means 
for defence.” In his militia regiment 
he insists that “the cap of liberty is 
to be displayed on the banners as well 
as to grace our buttons.” He carries 
a seal engraven with “twelve stars 
signifying trial by jury.” A native 
sublimity dwells in all this. He 
never spoke of the Earl of Chatham, 
we are told, without evident emo- 
tion: “It was indeed one of Major 
Cartwright’s peculiarities that the 
mention of whatever was great or 
noble in human nature always power- 
fully affected him. If, in reading 
aloud to his family, anything of 
that kind occurred, his voice faltered 
and he was frequently obliged to lay 
down the book.” With this child- 
like heart he sanctified his political 
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that “I may stand between this 
nation and Thy wrath.” In the year 
1776 he presented to the King at 
a levée a petition for peace with 
America with a reference to one of 
his tracts on American Independence. 
“Ags Providence,” he writes, ‘ fre- 
quently brings about the greatest 
events by the weakest instruments, 
I am not discouraged by my own 
insignificance. The mind of the King 
may be blinded and his heart impene- 
trable to the advice of the wisest 
counsellors; and yet, if the Ruler of 
hearts shall think proper to prepare 
him for it, he may receive instruction 
from the mouth of a child.” It is 
difficult to read these words un- 
moved. 

The comparative stagnation which 
fell upon the country between the 
Middlesex election and the American 
War was violently broken as Lord 
North’s ministry drew to a close. The 
King’s system, and indeed all the 
constitutional vices of the time were 
being vicariously assailed in America; 
other hand in England the 
broad issues of the Colonial question 
kindled a second-hand enthusiasm for 
the ideals of the Long Parliament. 
Gradually this feeling was gathered 
against the necessity of the hour,— 
Parliamentary reform. The forma- 
tion in 1769 of a Radical club for 
purposes of propaganda had been a 
first step in modern organisation ; but 
at this early stage a working machin- 
ery for political campaign lay ready 
to hand in that indefinite institution, 
the County Meeting. It would seem 
that any reasonable number of county 
gentlemen applied out of usage and 
courtesy to the Lord-Lieutenant or to 
some prominent nobleman in the shire 
to call such a meeting on any public 
or local question. If the County 
Chief refused to act the persons in- 
terested might possibly meet inde- 
pendently of him. A kind of voluntary 
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legislation as to local customs was 
even enacted through this means, for 
at such an Cartwright’s 
father had abolished the use of veils 
by women-servants in the county of 
Nottingham. In the year 1780 these 
local gatherings were employed to 
agitate Parliamentary reform, York- 
shire being very conspicuous for its 
energy. Committees were formed in 
each county to deal with the matter, 
and a large number of boroughs and 
shires sent up deputies to meet as a 
body in London. An immense corre- 
spondence passed between the locali- 
ties and the leaders of the movement, 
full of interest at the present day to 
the student of history. The Reform 
question was new, and every cook 
had his notion of the broth. What 
should be the term of Parliaments 
and what the base of representation, 
how many boroughs to amputate, how 
many new add, and (a 
curious difficulty) whether to com- 
pensate the proprietors of rotten 
boroughs for a that would 
mean to them so precise a depriva- 
tion of solid coin,—these questions 
and the philosophy they might involve 
were busily Not till 
fifty years afterwards were the 
prospects of reform so bright. The 
agitators were men of weight and 
standing ; the Duke of Portland was 
chairman of the Nottinghamshire 
Committee ; Fox and Sheridan pre- 
sided over the delegates in London ; 
Norfolk, Shelburne, Lord John Caven- 
dish and the Earl of Effingham were 
all for the measure. Among the official 
Radicals (if the term may be allowed) 
there was a almost severe 
respectability ; for beside the names 
of Richmond, Stanhope, Lauderdale, 
and Saville, we find City aldermen like 
Sawbridge and Crosby, men eminent 
in religion and science like Priestley 
and Price, and characters as pure as 
Cartwright, Granville Sharp, and 
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John Jebb, martyred in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge for his Unitarian 
convictions. The mass of the move- 
ment, however, was too predominantly 
Whig for a bold policy, and the 
central conference ended in a few 
resolutions that may be described as 
a compromise. They resolved “that 
annual Parliaments are the undoubted 
right of the people of England ”.; also 
“that the present state of the repre- 
sentation of the country is inadequate 
to the objects and a departure from 
the first principles of the Constitu- 
tion.” The matter was three times 
brought to the test in Parliament by 
William Pitt; in 1782, when reform 
was only defeated by twenty votes; 
again during the Coalition Ministry 
in 1783 when a good measure was 
lost by two hundred and ninety-three 
votes to one hundred and forty-nine ; 
and again in 1785 when the attempt 
again failed in spite of Pitt’s com- 
manding position and a reluctant 
consent from the King. The general 
expectation continued tense through 
the whole of this period; but after 
1785 Pitt looked upon the question 
as temporarily closed, and the Liberal- 
ism of the country acquiesced. When 
the French Revolution came four 
years later the door was heavily 
slammed and locked, and a wall of 
brass rose about that system under 
which Old Sarum returned its two 
members, and Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Leeds, and Bradford not one 
between them. 

The tremendous days of the Bastille 
and the Feast of Pikes, on which even 
the Tories looked without enmity, 
were to the popular party from Charles 
Fox down to Tom Paine a time of 
festival. The political societies, with 
the example of the Jacobin Club before 
them, increased on all hands, but the 
chief bodies were two in number. 
Cartwright’s Society for Constitutional 
Information founded in 1780 was 


revived in 1792 by the Society of 
the Friends of the People. It included 
the genteel section of the more earnest 
reformers and charged two guineas for 
entrance. The left wing of the move- 
ment was represented by the London 
Corresponding Society whose founder, 
Thomas Hardy, was a shoemaker, and 
whose members were drawn from the 
artisans of the rising towns. It was 
reckoned to have a connection of half 
a million persons, directly and through 
affiliations. Between these bodies and 
the Revolutionists in France a very 
cordial correspondence arose, the 
Frenchmen professing themselves dis- 
ciples in liberty of the English, and 
the English acclaiming them as wiser 
than their teachers. The more demo- 
cratic association proceeded further 
to an imprudent length of imitation. 
The members addressed each other as 
Citizen, the central meetings of their 
delegates were carefully styled Con- 
ventions, and a pamphlet and hand- 
bill literature redolent of Tom Paine’s 
Riguts oF Man was sown broadcast 
over the kingdom. When Burke began 
to breathe his Sibylline fury and 
France to supply month by month the 
lurid sanctions of his rhetoric, Eng- 
land, now in the first heat of the war, 
lost her head in a panic of suspicion 
against the friends of the Revolution 
within her shores. The holocaust of 
the Scotch reformers Muir, Palmer, 
and Gerald, who had been chiefly con- 
cerned in a Convention at Edinburgh, 
was the first compliance of the law 
with the popular passion, and only 
the famous acquittal of Hardy, Thirl- 
wall, Horne Tooke and others in 1794 
showed that the juries had recovered 
sanity. Eight hundred warrants were 
in a Government office waiting to be 
delivered if that case had ended in 
a conviction. Not for the last time 
in history free speech and even per- 
sonal security were denied to the un- 
popular side: Priestley’s house in 
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Birmingham, with his papers and 
instruments, was gutted by the mob 
and himself driven overseas ; and the 
testimony of the reformers themselves 
goes to show that the suspension of 
Habeas Corpus and all the drastic 
measures of repression were entirely 
to the public mind. The Radical 
ranks became thin and dispirited. 
Those whose adherence had been 
frankly opportunist dropped away, so 
to speak, on principle ; but Cartwright 
had the moral purchase that comes of 
dogma and definite dogma. His prin- 
ciples were independent of situations, 
and he clung to them. He was in 
a difficult case. Already standing at 
variance with the majority of his 
political friends on the subject of 
universal suffrage (they were not 
sufficiently doctrinaire for that), he 
was yet too respectable, too entirely 
of his own class, not to hold aloof 
from Paine, Godwin, and the like. 
So he marched on alone,—on and on 
through the thickening gloom of the 
Napoleonic Wars and the Six Acts, 
still writing his pamphlets and hold- 
ing his meetings, heroically tiresome. 
The Whigs, he complains, when reform 
was broached to them, were “as shy 
as if they had been asked to handle 
a serpent.” At one meeting of the 
Hampden Club, “no one attended but 
myself.” In the growing unrest after 
the peace he made political tours 
among the big towns addressing meet- 
ings and giving the brethren advice,— 
“the old heart in London,” Canning 
called him, “ from which the veins of 
sedition in the country were supplied.” 
In 1819 he induced the men of Bir- 
mingham to elect a representative and 
send him to St. Stephen’s with a letter 
to the Speaker, “and thus attempt 
a new mode of application by sending 
a petition in the form of a living man.” 
He was tried and fined £200, “ all good 
sovereigns,” he said as he paid them out 
in Court. At the end of his Odyssey 


~I 
~ 


the sounds of liberty stirring in the 
New World came pleasantly to the 
ears of this much-enduring Ulysses. 
There is a kind of man who is born 
political. If Chatham and Gladstone 
are the more splendid instances of this 
character, the homely trundling broad- 
cloth virtues of a Cartwright have 
more largely availed in the course of 
our history toward the salvation of 


England. 
ITI. 


Radicalism, not only as a doctrine 
but also as a movement, may be dis- 
criminated from the Jacobinism with 
which we associate Godwin and Paine. 
In fact the boundary lines were im- 
perceptible ; but the mental attitude 
of the extreme men is distinctive 
enough to put them on one side as an 
extravagance or perversion. There 
would seem to be a remainder element 
in the national mind, an element of 
the doctrinaire, hard, narrow, often 
splenetic, that makes itself heard in 
politics more than its weight of suf- 
frage would ever justify. How valu- 
able “the completeness of the limited 
man” may be both for criticism and 
construction was proved well enough 
by the Utilitarians. Godwin, that 
pontiff of dreamy rationalism, was of 
the same kidney as Bentham and 
James Mill; so was Paine, if we dis- 
count his temperament. Of Paine, in- 
deed, it is easy to understand why he 
was so effective when the nervous 
energy of his style enforced the sweep 
of his dogma. ‘These are the times 
that try men’s souls. The summer 
soldier and the sunshine patriot will 
in this crisis shrink from the service 
of his country; but he that stands it 
now deserves the love and thanks of 
man and woman.” Chatham himself 
could not have put it with more fire 
and force. Or again: “It is properly 
from the elevated mind of France 
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that the folly of titles has fallen. 
Mankind has outgrown the baby- 
clothes of count and duke, and 
breeched itself in manhood. 
Titles are like circles drawn by the 
magician’s wand to contract the 
sphere of man’s felicity. He lives 
immured within the Bastille of a 
word.” This pith and muscle of style, 
and his extraordinary career, make 
Tom Paine more than the lay-figure of 
an incendiary. He and his kind may 
have touched the gloomy enthusiasm 
so characteristic of the class to which 
they appealed, the shopkeepers and 
artisans, but the humour of the 
English spirit fought against them, 
and not only the humour but the 
religious feeling. What we may draw 
from their history is the observation 
that while the French Revolution was 
ignited by the upper classes applying, 
or rather throwing about their lighted 
matches, in England the agitators 
were much nearer to the workshop 
and the field, and the Jacobinical 
mood, as much of it as there was, 
came by a spontaneous combustion. 
Godwin and Paine were both poorly 
born, and born, it is worth noting, of 
Dissenting parents. 

It is a commonplace of history that 
the eighteenth century was concerned 
with men’s rights, and that we of the 
present day are rather concerned with 
the correlative duties. One might 
almost say that the relations of the 
State to the individual were never 
discussed in England a hundred years 
ago in the sense which we attach to 
The generation of 
Locke was so possessed with the idea 


the words now. 


that government was a detachable 
part of the national being, a vested 
interest, a piece of property, that the 
claim for liberty came to a claim for 
shares in the governing concern, on 
the plea and with the sanction of 
“nature.” This basis of right was 
further solidified and formulated by 
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the fiction of a social contract be- 
tween independent constituents of the 
original aggregate. Having agreed to 
discuss the matter in terms of nature 
and the contract, the publicists of 
every political colour busied them 
selves with ingenious conjectures as 
to the precise clauses of the pre- 
historic bargain, of which no parch- 
ment or register survived, and also 
with the question whether in any case 
the agreement was binding upon the 
unborn generations. The only test 
to appeal to, the only interpreter of 
natural justice, was reason. The 
whole interest of English political 
philosophy, during the years of the 
Stuarts and Georges, lies in trans- 
lating these curious arguments back 
again into the constitutional ques- 
tions of the passing day. First the 
question of Crown and subject and 
then the question of Parliament and 
people, were continually cast into 
the phraseology of these odd con 
ceptions, and the style found its way 
into the debates of Parliament. It 
is interesting, however, to observe 
how very much reason shades off 
into the English virtue of common- 
sense, and how appeals to nature are 
constantly coupled with appeals to 
constitutional precedent. Why, one 
may ask, did these men take so much 
trouble to translate their politics into 
this philosophic language ? 
behind it all, behind nature, there was 
an indefinite grasp of the doctrine that 
personality is the basis of political 
right. It took a hundred and fifty 
years for this idea to become articu- 
late and disengaged from precedent ; 
and now day by day we are learning 
all that it involves. 

In France there was different 
political ground for the idea of nature 
to fall upon, for there the State was 
supreme and individualism was never 
in the racial blood. Consequently 


the modern difficulty of State and 
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individual came to the front at once. 
The discovery that France made for 
herself under the Terror, that equality 
and liberty are not the same thing, 
might have been foreseen in the pages 
of THe Socrat Convrracr. It is a 
very curious analogy between thought 
and history. Rousseau. figured to 
himself a race of enfranchised citizens 
exercising their vote like Roman 
burghers, with the same personal par- 
ticipation and the same morals. It 
was clearly an afterthought to this 
dream when he asked himself, “ What 
if they should disagree?” The hand 
to mouth answer came at once; in 
that case let the conflicting views 
cancel each other like plus and minus 
and the remainder will be the law 


and represent the general will. 
Curious results follow. Suppose I 
am a dissentient voter and say: 


“This remainder law, that you say is 
the general will, does not represent 
what I want; it is not my will.” 
Then the magistrate who interprets 
the general will says: “It is your 
will as a citizen, though it mgy not be 
yours as a man.” What if the dis- 
sentient refuses to bow to these dialec- 
tics? The answer is famous,—* on /e 
forcera @étre libre.” In precisely the 
the Jacobin Government, 
asserting the minutest power of con- 
trol for the State, solved the question 
of minority rights by declaring that 
there was no minority and never could 
be. Those who resisted the Govern- 
ment were not French citizens but 
traitors. 


same way 


This, however, is by way of con- 
trast to the of English 
thought. The aim of this paper is 
to distinguish the doctrine of the 
English Jacobins from that of the 
What the Jacobins did 
was clearly and entirely to cut away 
the incubus of precedent from their 
view of English politics, and to appeal 
solely to reason and nature. God- 


condition 


Radicals. 
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win’s Utopia is the logical unchecked 
issue of these premises. This detach- 
ment from the particular, then, they 
took from France; but as to the 
relations of State and individual their 
writings are the polar antithesis to 
Rousseau. The sharp discrimination 
of society and (which 
nowadays we are tending to efface) 
is constantly emphasised in THE 
Ricuts oF Man, with the confident 
assertion that government is a thing 
which a good society can do without. 
that concerts and 
involved 


government 


Godwin declared 
private 
ordination outrageous to liberty. The 


theatricals a sub- 
unhistorical geometric vein of political 
thought they first of all men brought 
across the Channel, and that is their 
distinction. 

The theoretic 
Radicals is 
formulated all the 
the democratic creed, and indicated 
the democratic method. Religious 
equality, manhood suffrage, the 
ballot, the doctrine that a member 
of Parliament is the passive delegate 


importance of the 


they 


points of 


considerable, for 


main 


of his constituents,—all these ideas 
the eighteenth cen- 
They first conceived 


were mooted by 
tury generation. 
the power and the office of the Press, 
the efficacy of political organisation, 
the rights and the opportunities of 
the platform. But in the major- 
premises from which they drew these 

i genuinely 
English inconsistency. They ap- 
pealed to nature. Nature with them 
another word for common- 
source and in- 
spiration of rights. Yet they would 
not adopt absolutely the deductive 
standard,—they were never so far 
weaned from birth and education. 
For in their speculations, allied with 
indeed 


deductions there is a 


was not 
sense but a solemn 


nature, side by side and 
almost one with her, stands the 
British Constitution. And as there 


was an ideal prehistoric state of 
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nature, so also, according to Cart- 
wright, there was a prehistoric per- 
fection, of the relation between King, 
Lords, and Commons. This was in 
early times, when the king’s army was 
a national militia, when all freemen 
voted, and when Parliament was called 
thrice in a year “from King Arthur 
upwards.” Let us collect some pas- 
sages from Cartwright. Speaking of 
liberty (meaning enfranchisement) he 
says nobly: “’Tis not among mouldy 
parchments or in the cobwebs of a 
casuist’s brain we are to seek for it. 
It is the immediate gift of God, and 
the seat of it is that free will which 
He hath made the noblest con- 
stituent of man’s nature. It is not 
derived from anyone but is original 
in everyone; it is inherent and 
inalienable.” Again: “ That perfect 
harmony and correspondence which 
our constitution of Government in 
its genuine spirit and purity holds 
with the great constitution of moral 
government called the law of nature.” 
“Every man has a birthright in the 
British Constitution.” ‘ The Consti- 
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tution in its purity is all simplicity, 
all equity, all light. It is the means 
appointed by nature for the salva- 
tion of us all.” And these ideas he 
supports by a most curious mass of 
historical matter arranged with an 
innocent and pathetic sophistry to 
support his case. Nor did he omit 
to buttress his constitutional doctrines 
by careful quotations from the laws 
of Moses, or to hold up as a warning 
to statesmen the arbitrary acts of 
“the virtuous Joseph” when he was 
governor of Egypt. In the mani- 
fold interest, personal and historical, 
which centres round his group of 
men these touches of prejudice and 
locality, so unphilosophic, so homely 
and genuine, are perhaps the chief 
feature. They would have furnished a 
text for M. Taine. They explain why 
the great industrial population of 
England waited fifty years for the 
elementary rights of citizenship, and 
why the first Radical movement was 
checked on the verge of success by the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. 
A. M. D. Huaues. 
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